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Tub following work, although necessarily entering into 
the details of an Infant School, will not be duly appre¬ 
ciated if it"shall he mistaken for an Infant School'J&o&fc 
exclusively. With the exception'of a few matters of 
Infant School arrangement, tht5 whole yolume may be 
used to train even a single child in a nursery, under the 
care of a judicious mother oij governess. This will at 
once appear, when it Jis considered t^at the fitf 1 Section 
contains the general principle of Ini'ant Training,—the 
Second describes the Apparatus, which will bte found as 
usefu^in the nursery as in the Infant*School,—the Thirds 
with the exception of classification\nd monitors^arfffnges 
the instruction of a we*k, Vliich a ihother or governess 
may, if she /h^iseaj aiopt in private tuition, besides 
embodying the requisite intellectual lessons,—and the 
Fourth presents those moral lessons which every child 
requires, whether alone or in school. Indeed, nothing 
will more tend to imbue the mind of the private Infant 
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Instructor frith toe requisite feelings and qualifications, 
than familiarity with toe entore Infant School System, 
as set forth in this volumes or will better enable such 
instructor to impart-with full effect toe Infant -School 
kSsons to toe private pupil. If several neighbouring 
families could agree toa^ their children should meet in 
toe best adapted of toeirtoousqp for training tinder one 
person, a “nearer approximation! would be mahe to what 
may be called the social advantages of an Infant School. 
But even to parents jn tow country, where such co-opera¬ 
tion is impossible, this volume is confidently offered, 
as a directory of Infant Education generally. 

It remains to be added, that, betides the liberal 
cxtmeta_ made, with permission; from toe publications 
of Mr Wilderdpin, some passages are adopted, also with 
the concurrence of the author, though without formal 
quotation, from the work c of Mr Simpson on National 
Education. 
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INS’ANT* EDUCATION. 


8 ECTION L—INTRODUCTORY. 

ORIGIN OF INFANT EDUCATION. 

The systematic training and instruction of infants had an 
origin not much removed from the character of acciden¬ 
tal, in some circumstances connected with the celebrated 
manufactory at New Lanark, in' Scotland, at the time 
under the management of Mr Revert Owen. It was found 
that, when the married wjimen employed in this establish¬ 
ment had young children, their attendance was very irre¬ 
gular, and that consequently much annoyaneq^and even 
loss, was experienced. After every otffcr effort to remedy 
the inconvenience had failed, Mr Owen pro ject ed a plan 
for concentrating the labiyfr of attending to all the in fonts 
of a certain age, by bringing them, during work hour^ 
into one apartment, where a single Woman watched^htim 
at play, while the rest followed their usual aaa ra t j ons. 
In a little time, it was Founcl necessary to fumisn some 
general means of amusement to this jtfvenile aggregation, 
and pictures were "hung upon the walls, tifcs distributed, 
and eventually a fuj^ brought inta play, for the purpose 
of setting the children a-dancing. Still further to fill up 
the time, the superintendent began to teach the alphabet, 
when it was discovered that there was much less difference 
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of aptitude in learning the letters, in children t»f different 
ages, than had been previously supposed. A little, and 
yet a little hiore, was taught Vith the like success, till it 
was thought worth while to pjit the whole under the 
charge of a male feacher, assisted by the origjr al' nurse. 
Mr Buchanan, an individual combining many excellent 
Qualifications for the purpose, received this appointment, 
and was accordingly the first to practise tft profession 
which se*ems destined to confer great benefit Jup on man¬ 
kind. Under his care, the' system rapidly advanced. 
Much real as well as verbal knowledge was imputed; 
exercise, both vithin and without doors, was dub, 
attended to; and Jie children seemed at once to increase 
in mental and bodily health. For moral training, little 
was yet systematically done: kindness, truth, and honesty, 
in the intercourse of the young people, were incujgjted, 
and, as far as practicable, enforced; but the moral system, 
which has since been brought into a practical form, was 
then but imperfectly realised. 

In the year 1816, New Lanark was visited by a party 
of statesmen, amongst whom were the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, Mr (now Lord) Brougham, Mr Smith, M. P. for 
Norwich, and Mr Mill of the India House. Being con¬ 
ducted to the infant school, they were much struck by the 
novelty ofjhe system, and not less .impressed by a sense of 
its great capabilities, as a means of Elevating the physical, 
moral, aiyl intellectual condition of human beings. The 
formation of a Society for Promoting Infant Education, 
and the establishment of a Model Infant School at Brewer s 
Gkon, Tothillfields,* London, were the consequences; 
and Jj^IJnchanar^ was translated from New Lanark, with 
the approbation of Mr Owen, to take charge of this more 
important seminar/. A locali/y yvas soon after chosen 
for another ijflant school in Spittalfields; and as it was 
impossible to obtain* a teacher qjpeady qualified, Mr 
Buchanan was requested to look out for a person capable 
of being taught the art, and likely, when taught, to 
practise it with effect. This gentleman knew well how 
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peculiar a range of qualifications, moral ay well as intel¬ 
lectual, was required in an infant teacher; how indis¬ 
pensable, above all things,* was that benevolent enthu¬ 
siasm, without which an infafft school flags and expires ; 
and life therefore requested time to perform the duty 
imposed upon him. He at length recollected that his 
schopl had been visited by a young man named Wil* 
derspin, w\o was in a counting/house in the city, and 
who seamed to diffei* frjm all other visitors? in the 
intensity (£ the interest which he took in What was 
going # on, his ready appreciation of the value of the sys¬ 
tem, and the great delight he displayed in witnessing the 
improvement and happiness of tbfe infants. Mr Buchanan 
promised to sound Mr Wilderspin as to his views in life, 
and to ascertain whether he might be induced to embark 
in the profession of an infant-school teacher, and begin 
with the Spittalfields school. Mr Wilderspin, when the 
scheme was*proposed to him, requested some days to 
reflect upon it, as his acceptance, if it should take place, 
would be no light choice, but a pledge of the devotion of 
his life to the pursuit. Ho made up his mind, and pre¬ 
senting himself to Mr Buchanaq, declared himself ready 
to embark in the enterprise with every energy which he 
possessed. After benefiting by all the aid which he could 
receive from Mr Buchanan, Mr Wilderspin jjjas in due 
course appointed to the Spittalfields sWiool. 

It was most fortunate for the cause of infant education 
that the services of this individual were secured for it at 
so early a period. Applying to his ta’sk a mind of extr^ 
ordinary vigour qnd ingenuity, w;*rm affections, ajera 
zeal that recognised no obstacles, he became ^l.^Tiappy 
instrument of redwcing*infant education to the science 
which it now is, imparting to it, by the mere force of 
native sagacity, a philosophical character,■find an adapta¬ 
tion to the human faculties, which have been found to 
stand the most searching tests that can be applied. He 
was soon called into a more extended sphere of use¬ 
fulness ; for his services were eagerly sought to organise 
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schools in other places, both in the metropolis*and in the 
country. Nor, in this capacity, were his abilities and 
zeal less conspicuous than jn'the formation of the system 
for actual teaching. If an infapt school was to be esta¬ 
blished in the extreme north of Scotland, or'jmaiiy part 
of Ireland, Mr Wilderspin was ready, for the hdmblest 
Vravelling expenses, to proceed thifher from Cheltenham, 
where liis habitual residence has latterly b*en, and to 
spend six weeks in the framing of the pupils mid .teachers. 
And it has generally happened that, when he visited any 
place, he made such an impression by his lecture^, con¬ 
versation, and the realisation of his system in a school, 
as to cause several*othef seminaries to spring up in the 
neighbourhood. The perfect abandonment of self which 
characterises this extraordinary man, is proved by his 
offering, at the risk of life itself, to go to the West Indies 
and organise infant schools for the negroes. Those which 
he has put into operation in the Uhit&l Kingdom, 
amounted in- 1835 to upwards of three hundred; and 
at that time he had been the immediate instructor of 
above twenty thousand pupils. 


PRINCIPLES Off INFANT EDUCATION. 


First, As the Feelings or AffectiBns of human nature, 
in common speech termed the Dispositions, furnish the 
impulses, according to their direction, to tirtue or vice, it 
4 S important to address education directly to these feelings, 
afNsgdl as to the intellectual faculties. Secondly, The 
Disposftiqps being capable 9 f direction either to good or 
evil, from the very commencement of their manifestations, 
and being then, indeed, at theis> greatest degree of plia ¬ 
bility, it is of^importance that the education of the Dis¬ 
positions should commence as nearly with the commence¬ 
ment of thfeir manifestations as may be convenient. 
Thirdly, Mere precept will not establish, either in infancy 
or at any other period of life, those moral habits which 
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flow from yell-regulated dispositions. Example , though 
it may he a good auxiliary, is apt Jo operate transiently, 
leaving the mind that has been swayed by it Kable to the 
influence of example in any Either direction. Exercise, 
confirtned into habit, is tBe true means of establishing the 
virtuous character, as far as it is to be established by 
human means. And Jjow is this to be best carried int» ' 
practice ? ^Chat it may be realist fl to a certain extent in 
families^ true; but, the mosJof families are situated, 
it can onlyTfe so in very rarednstances. The gencfal result 
of hoipe training is the neglgct of moral culture»at the 
lime when it is most valuable, and the acquisition of 
every bad habit from yet more neglected companions. It 
is evidently necessary that children should be placed, as 
early as convenient, under the influence of a system 
which, without imposing any painful restraint or burden, 
will ensure their being properly trained. Their being so 
collected, is *incidentally advantageous, in as far as it is 
only in the state of a community that they canceceive much 
of that culture of the dispositions which is required. 
Gathered into a place fitted up for the purpose, and under 
the eye of well-trained instructors, a considerable number 
of infants form a societv of equals, or a larger kind of 
family, in which the selfish feelings may be regulated; 
the social strengthened and improved; and the practice 
of cleanliness, delicacy, refinement, g88d temper, gentle¬ 
ness, kindness, honesty, justice, and truth, rendered 
habitual. We' thus cejilirm good tendencies in the 
mind, jmd lead to virtue in the conduct—at the saran, 
time that the body is strengthened ky a judicious u-jedn 
air and exercise. Fourthly, > It is believed th^t ‘die best 
preparation may bo thus made for the reception of the 
precepts and spirit of Christianity. ‘Fifthly, Intellectual 
instruction, though of secondary importune?, should form, 
nevertheless—provided it be of kinds calculated to interest 
and amuse, and never to overtask—an important object 
in an infant school. As most suitable for the infant 
mind, the earliest lessons should chiefly refer to real 
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objects, of tvhich the properties and uses may bevexplained, 
so as to impart many t new and useful ideas; to which 
end, the objects themselves, «or lively pictures of them, 
should be, if possible, presented. The letters of the 
alphabet, which are also object^, may be learned at this 
early period; but care ought to be taken not to press the 
pupils too rapidly into the intrieae^s of printed language, 
which, being emblems cfc signs for ideas, obvio^ly require 
a more advanced state ot the faculties. 


DETAILED MAXIMS. 

•' * 

To this view of the principles, chief objects, and uses 
of infant education, may be added some more detailed 
maxims. 

1st, A watchful observance and management of the 
temper, the abuse of which is an impulse to violence and 
anger, should commence when the subject is yet in the 
cradle. The utmost that can then be attempted is the 
diversion of the infant from the feeling, when excited, 
and its object, and the avoidance of all exciting causes of 
its activity. If this be neglectful, a bent is given, which 
it is difficult ever afterwards to set straight. 

2d, Th<j child, so managed by his nurse as to escape 
the first trials of tWnper, should be introduced as early as 
possible to his fellows of the same age ; the best time is 
when he can just walk alone ; tfor it is in the society of 
4 ys fellows that the'means of his moral training a$e to be 
ftftmffi «• , 

tg advantageous, nqy necessary, that his fellows 
shall be numerous, presenting a variety of dispositions,— 
an actual world intb which he dsjintroduced, a world of 
infant businesS, and infant intercourse; a miniature of 
the adult world itself. "The numbers should rather exceed 
fifty than fall much short of it. 

4th, But this intercourse must not be at random, each 
infant only bringing its stock of selfish animalism to aggra- 
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rate that ofj its playmates, and’ establish a savage com¬ 
munity. It must be correctly systematised, and carefully 
superintended by well-inStsucted and habitually moral 
and judicious teachers. * 

5*4, «Tbe -conductor's own relation to his infant charge 
'should be dffection, cheerfulness, mirth, 1 and that activity 
of temperament which Relights and keeps alive the infant 
faculties. He must, at the samejtime, be firm, and able 
to commma obedience.» I • 

6*4, TMNnfants should *be permitted to play together 
out of doors, in unrestrained freedom; a watchful eye 
being all the while kept upon the nature and manner of 
their intercourse. • , 

7*4, Unceasing encouragement should be given to the 
practice of generosity, gentleness, mercy, kindness, honesty, 
truth, and cleanliness in personal habits ; and all occasions 
of quarrel, or cruelty, or fraud, or falsehood, minutely and 
patiently examined into, and the moral balance, when 
overset, restored ; while, on the other hand, qjl indelicacy, 
filthiness, greediness, covetousness, unfairness, dishonesty, 
violence, tyranny, cruelty, insolence, vanity, cowardice, 
and obstinacy, should be repressed by the moral police of 
the community. No instance of these faults should ever 
be passed over. Honour* and tjuth should be the very 
atmosphere of the school ; and a promise to the children 
should be scrupulously*remembered and perfoflhed. 

8*4, There ought to be much well-regulated muscular 
exercise in the play of tji* infants, which should be as 
much' as possible in the open air. * 

9*4, Their school-hall should bejarge, and regularly 
ventilated when they are out of it, and when tks'y are 
in it, if the weatherjierfflits ;* and the itaportartfe of ven¬ 
tilation, air, exercise, and cleanliness, should be uncea¬ 
singly illustrated, and Impressed upon therms a habit and 
a duty. , 

10*4, Every means of early implanting taste and refine¬ 
ment should be employed, for these are good pre-occupants 
of the soil, to the exclusion of the coarseness of vice. 
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The playground should He neatly laid out, \jith borders 
for flowers, sErubs, $nd fruit-trees, tasteful ornaments 
erected, which the coarse-minded are so prone to destroy, 
and the jnfants habituate® not only to respect but to 
admire and delight in them; While the entire 1 absfcncc of 
guard or restraint‘will give them the feeling tfiat they are' 
aanfided in, and exercise yet higher sentiments than taste 
and refinement. t $ 

Ilf A,'The too prevalent cpielty of the yop.Bg to ani¬ 
mals, often from mere thoughtlessness, may He prevented 
by lessons on the subject, and by the actual hpbit of 
kindness to pets, kept for the purpose, such as a dog, 
a cat, rabbits, dua'cs, &c .; and by hearing all cruelty, 
even to reptiles, reprobated by their teacher and all their 
companions. An insect or reptile ought never to be per¬ 
mitted to be killed or tortured. 

12/A, The practice of teasing idiots or imbecile persons 
in the streets, ought to be held in due reprobation, as 
ungenerous, f ruel, and cowardly. In the same way, other 
hurtful practices, even those which are the vices of more 
advanced years, may be prevented by anticipation. For 
example, ardent spirits-dfinking may, for the three or four 
years of the infant training, b(v so constantly reprobated 
in the precepts, lessons^ and illustrative stories of the 
conductor's to be early and indissolubly associated with 
poison ana with ciffhe, instead of beifig, as is now too much 
the case, held up to the younj* as the joy and privilege of 
manhood. «> 

13/A, Many prejudices, fallacies, fears, and superstitions, 
which render the gredt mass of the people intractable, may 
be prCTfented from,taking ro.pt, jiy three or four years of 
contraryimpressions; superstitiousterfors, the supernatural 
agencies and apparition of witches^md ghosts, distrust of 
the benevolenf’advances of the richer classes, suspicions, 
envyings, absurd self-sufficiencies and vanities, and many 
other hurtful and antisocial habits of feeling may be abso - 
lutely excluded, and a capacity of much higher moral 
principle established in their stead. 
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1 4th, Insides the moral habitudes, whi^h have been here 
exemplified rather than fully ^numerated,—^habitudes 
gained by four years practice for at least siS hours every 
day, and carefully identified*with the morality of Chrisli- 
anityj—^thc* Intellectual faculties must,not be neglected in 
infant training. Those which begin early to act must be 
the better for early judicious direction and exercise. ^Vt 
six months old, infants are corimencing the use of the 
facult^f»,foA.9(.'/-(jiHg eifterflal objects, and are seeing, hear¬ 
ing, and touching, with marked acuteness and activity. 
A judicious nurse, instructed, in the infant faculties and 
their relative objects, might direct and exercise all these 
powers to their great improvement, %o as to render them 
better instruments for the infant’s use, when, at two years 
old, he joins a number of his contemporaries. The stimu¬ 
lus of numbers will work wonders on the child, and bring 
out his observing and remembering intellect in a manner 
that will sifrprise his family at home. The first objects 
of his attentive observation will be his rfhmerous little 
friends; then all the varied objects of that new world, 
the infant seminary; its pictures, numerous and highly- 
coloured beyond his dreams ; the curiosities of the little 
museum ; the flowers ; the fruit-trees, the dressed border 
of the playground, the swing.'? for exercise, the wooden 
bricks for building, tlie astonishing movements, and feats, 
and learning, and cleverness of the trained pupils, will all 
fill the youngest new-comer with wonder, delight, and 
ardour, and heartily engage him in ,the business of the 
place : <i a day or two. A skilful teacher will keep up fhfe 
activity of the faoulty of wonder, tlfus excited, as-jong as 
he can without the rijt of. exhausting it. livery object 
presented is now wonder, to be eagerly gazed at, and 
curiously bandied ; alyl here will commence, with zeal on 
the infant learner’s side, that grand but recent improve¬ 
ment in education, heal, as distinguished from merely 
VEitKAE, intellectual training; but yet real including 
verbal as an accessory, instead of verbal excluding 
real. The recent discovery, that it is better once to 

B 
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introduce the pupil to the real tangible visible world, 
than to do no more than talk to him about it in its 
absence, is 6f immense vah^'and of admirable applica¬ 
tion to infant intellectual training. The child of two 
years is acutely appetised for things, but yet"'-very feebly 
for words: when, by a grand error, words arc forced 
upon him, tilings will infallibly ffcke off his attention, 
and often has he been pinished for evincing a* law of his 
nature,, inattention to nis * hoot.' If the 4 j'CSiractor 
understands and obeys nature, 1 he will readily ’and judi¬ 
ciously supply things or objects to those faculties in his 
pupil, which were created to be intensely gratified with 
the cognisance of them. ' In a judicious supply of objects, 
there will be a scientific combination of the pupil’s delight 
with his improvement. The objects should be arranged in 
lessons, and successively presented to the pupil’s senses 
and faculty for observing existences. The simple and 
obvious qualities of any object are inseparable from it, 
and should be carefully pointed out to him; while, by a 
succession of objects, he will learn a variety of qualities, 
till he has mastered all the qualities of external objects, 
cognisable without chemical analysis. 

The lessons are never continued too long, seldom 
beyond an hour ; while the intervals are filled up with 
short portieres of (jjcercise in the playground, in which 
the teacher often joins, keeping up spirit and active move¬ 
ment, while he is narrowly watching moral conduct and 
social intercourse. The school-room is regularly venti- 
fcuted, by cross windows, when the children are oilt of it, 
properly,warmed in winter, and kept particularly neat and 
clean, and even showy ; while the pupils are habituated 
to value these attentions, and receive lessons upon their 
end and object, which they carry -to their homes, where 
they are most needed. 

Careful provision is'made in the infant system to give 
early religious impressions, in a manner which shall con¬ 
nect religious ideas with every thing in life, and render 
them a means of happiness, and not a source of tasks and 
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punishments for the present, and terror for the future. 
Every lesson, every step in the •simplest knowledge, is 
made a channel for allusion^ to, and illustrations of, the 
Creator’s power and gqodness ; while His will that his 
laws, mijal and physical, shall be obeyed, is rendered 
obvious, by an exposition of the evils resulting from dis¬ 
obedience, and the benefits from obedience. Thus, Ihe 
Creator hr always kegt in view), not alone as^an awful 
Judges- qjed on high, watching 'the thoughts and actions 
of his creatures to reward’ or punish them hereafter,—a 
view «of him which addresses* selfishness alone, a?d never 
San produce elevation of feeling,—but as the present God, 
the Essence of every thing around ul, guiding us to tem¬ 
poral as well as eternal happiness, by his infinite wisdom and 
goodness. These real impressions lay an early foundation 
for the love of God, which no mere precepts, still less ill- 
judged threats, can ever succeed in producing. The 
Saviour’s history, which exercises and delights the higher 
faculties, is detailed in the most attractive manner, and 
what he did for mankind simply expounded ; while the 
morality of his precepts and the benignity of his example 
are easily and beautifully shown to be the very kindness, 
justice, and truth, which the children are taught to exercise 
in their mutual intercourse, llius, the morality of their 
everyday conduct, and their habituji love «f God, are 
connected with the morality of Christianity, and associated 
in their minds as identical,with it. No creed or catechism 
of any sect whatever, dominant or dissenting, is taught 
them;*not only because the childrep of many sects unite 
in the same school, but because religion taught to.the very 
young in that form, has beon found at once unintelligible 
and repulsive. Scripture history,, illustrated by well- 
chosen engravings, coloured to attract, conveys to them, 
in a pleasing manner, the leading facts of both Testa¬ 
ments, and always with a heart-improving application; 
while their prayers and hymns are of the simplest, most 
improving, and least sectarian character. This is a more 
fitting preparation for ulterior instruction by the pastors 
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of their respective persuasions, (upon whom* the duty 
should mainly fall,) than it is presumed any body of 
Christians w’ill achieve by aiy'other mode whatever. 

Edinburgh modiCl school. 

As the Edinburgh Model School has now beenat work 
fiA several years, it will not be out ftf place to state shortly 
how the experiment hast succeeded. In lfllk!', a Report 
was published by the Hirectow oi‘ the Societv^snich— 
after detailing the progress of the children intellectually, 
which was witnessed by the public at several stated exhi¬ 
bitions characterised by ^he spirit, animation, and ze&l 
inspired by the system—adds, m an appendix, a series of 
incidents, the results of the moral influence of the place, 
classed according as they manifested kindness, brotherly 
love, gentleness, and mercy—truth, honesty, and honour 
—attachment, refinement, &c.; and the picture, consider¬ 
ing the class of life, is most satisfactory. We have ex¬ 
tracted largely from that Report,* and earnestly request 
the reader to peruse that extract, which, from its great 
interest, will well reward his trouble. It will be found 
that quarrelling rarely oc«urs, fighting is unknown, inso¬ 
lence and selfishness restrained? found money faithfully 
restored; that provisions', however exposed, remain un¬ 
touched ; that ki^ness, and even generosity, is mani¬ 
fested ; that mercy to animals, cleanly habits, and horror 
of ardent "spirits, are inculcated and expressed ; and that 
refinement and ornament are respected. The specimens, 
out of many letters received from the parents,'‘added 
to theJieport, show the improvement effected on the 
conduct add .demeanour of the clmdreij at home; namely, 
a change from filth, Jazincss, obstinacy, waywardness, and 
selfishness,—1«> cleanliness, activity, docility, respect, and 
kindliness. A second Report lias been published in 
1835, and not less favourable. Some iucidents from that 
Report are added in the Appendix. 


Appendix, No. 1. 
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While (|}1 appliances, direct'and indirect, are resorted 
to, for the purpose of regulating the inferior, and culti¬ 
vating the superior feelings* that grand solecism of ordi¬ 
nary seminaries of educatioif, an appeal to pride, vanity, 
and lovtfpf.gain, three grand enemies of human weal, is 
avoided. ‘There are no prizes, medals, or places of dis¬ 
tinction, among the vrfants. These are banished, «r 
rather are Unheard of, as incompatible with the morality 
of tho^vstem j its cbirf object being to moderate selfish¬ 
ness, the^ 1 would be as solf-defeating as oil applied to 
extinguish fire. They arc, moreover, quite superfluous 
Under a system of training which gives delight by exer¬ 
cising so many of the faculties, *and succeeds in keeping 
up for years a degree of animation, attention, and zeal, 
which the selfish impulse of places and prizes never yet 
attained, in the dull routines which require these artificial 
stimulants. Mr Wilderspin, on being asked if he had 
ever tried place-taking, answered, “ My infants would 
scorn the baby practice; it would lower tl*e whole cha¬ 
racter of the school, and defeat my Ijest endeavours for 
their moral improvement." It may be added, that it 
would lower the intellectual character of the place not 
less, inasmuch as it would spur the clever few to learn in 
order to gratify a selfish feeling* while the great majority 
would give up the race from despairing of the prize, 
which is absurdly rendered the chief atd-act ion and motive 
to exertion. We will not consume time on the other 
well-known stimulus in, ordinary schools—punishments. 
These are directed to a base fear, often excite malignant 
feelings of revenge, and would, u*less under the most 
cautious regulation, be as hurtful as unnecessary in a well 
conducted infant school. Mr Wilderspin has found some 
sort of punishment necessary j but lie has made it consist 
rather in the exposure' of delinquency by it solemn inves¬ 
tigation,* than in any actual bodilji suffering. When guilt 
was brought home in a trial by his peers, the offender hits 


* See Appendix, No. 111. for an example. 
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received a pat, or, in aggravated cases, two piyts on the 
hand, which had the effect of realising the verdict, and 
impressing the result more palpably. No harm can come 
of this; but distinctions and prizes may do incalculable 
mischief to the character for life. ■ 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

« • 

Viewing Infant Education aS a very powerful"instru¬ 
ment of moral elevation, it^ is important to remove any 
objection which inattention to its real nature is apt to 
throw in the way of,its progress. Its novelty and utter 
dissimilarity to any preceding system, and its incon¬ 
sistency with all the notions hitherto entertained of 
infant capabilities, have combined to raise against its 
first announcement the strongest prejudice. 1st, The 
idea is ridiculed of teaching children from two to four 
years of age iyny thing. It is called education run mad 
—a hotbed of precocity—parrot training—confinement 
and tasks when children should run wild—realising 
the adage, “ soon ripe soon rotten,” and so forth. It is 
impossible to present a nftre instructive example of that 
ignorance of the human faculties*which is so prevalent in 
society, than these objections, which, it must have been 
observed, aft promptly and unreflecfingly stated, and with 
considerable dogmatism, in many a company where infant 
schools ard mentioned. It is tstferly unsuspected by the 
objectors, that man Is a moral as well as an intellectual 
being; that he has fellings which require education, and 
that on-the right training of these depend the happiness 
of the indi'Adual anS the welfare ofsocinty, infinitely more 
than on the highest attainments merely intellectual. Now, 
the education df the feelings has Already been shown to 
be the primary and paramount object of the infant school 
system: it has, moreover, been distinctly laid down, that 
these feelings are incomparably more easily bent and 
moulded to good in infancy than in after years; that after 
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six years ••of age their effectual culture is, in many cases, 
nearly hopeless; hence, to delay jt till tnis age would be 
to leave it out of education altogether; and*this, to the 
heavy cost of society, has teen hitherto the ignorantly 
adoptecf f^tftmative. * , 

But, again, while moral training is the primary object 
of infant education, it ifas been found natural and advan¬ 
tageous t(? ingraft upon that training a most beneficial 
intdl&'-ml culture, sutte£ to the tender age of the pupils, 
and very tar indeed from'meriting the incredulous con¬ 
tempt with which the objectors treat it. No intelligent 
or candid person can read Mr Wilderspin’s work on the 
system, but, above all, see the inspiring spectacle of a 
well-conducted infant school, and persist in maintaining 
that the intellectual culture is injudicious, premature, 
annoying to the children, and useless: the intellectual 
faculties, and all these faculties, not one or two of them 
as in ordinary schools, are moderately exercised, so as to 
combine amusement with instruction ; and as they are 
presented with their appropriate objects, they cognize and 
enjoy, with complete comprehension, every object presented. 
Their studies are varied with hpalthful exercise and con¬ 
stant amusement, story, song, and fun; nothing like a 
task annoys them, and they obtain, without an exertion, 
much fundamental knowledge to serve themjbr life. 

2d, Those who ftre not so decided on the objection of 
premature education, are .yet extremely peremptory on 
the point of committing ?he early years of infants to any 
other .care than the mother’s. It is to break, they say, 
the hallowed bond which unites tlH> parent and the child, 
to alienate the hear£ of,the infant from^ his proper 
guardian, and tttke away from the latter all motive 
tor parental solicitude. In answef to t^is, reference is 
made to the letters from the parents ot children at the 
Edinburgh Model Infant School^ as the best possible evi¬ 
dence of the working of the system in this important 
particular; the letters dwell with pleasure upon the 
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improvement perceived in'the cliildren in love for, and 
concern about, tlieir parents; obedience and obligingness 
are the eveiy-day fiuits of this improvement, and there 
cannot fail to be that beautiful reaction which, through 
the affectionate influence of the bhild, insensibly Preforms 
and christianises the parents. Accordingly, the letters 
state the fact with gratitude, thatNjie children, who used 
to be a nuisance at home, are now a pride and pleasure, 
and the parents look for the period of their retjjjsr from 
school as the most cheerful hour of the day. 'A slight 
reflection would, independent of such evidence, serve to 
convince any person, that separation of the child from the 
parents for six hourswn the day, is no greater separation 
than actually takes place in every rank of life; eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four may surely suffice to recover 
the affections which six hours' absence may have en¬ 
dangered : but there is so little force in this objection, 
that it is really to lose time to answer it gravely. Can 
it he said that parents in the lower classes in general are 
fitted to exercise their children in moral, religious, cleanly, 
and wholesome habits ? Nay, more, are there many parents 
in the middle and higher glasses, who, committing their 
children, as they do, to the exclpsive society of nursery 
maids for much more thanrsix hours a-day, can say that 
they have time, and method, and ipeans, for communi¬ 
cating moraf imprefthment to their children, superior to 
what is done according to a system founded on the most 
philosophical principles, and tlfc onost enlightened views 
•of human nature—tfie Infant School system of M'ildcr- 
spin ? Mothers of intelligence, accomplishment, and expe¬ 
rience, have been heard to admit^ and regret that the 
principles of early moral education emtnot he regularly, 
systematically, and efficiently applied at home. The 
important, nay,* indispensable, element of numbers, to 
exercise practically the facial virtues, is wanting, and is 
not supplied by a few children of different ages in the 
same nursery; in no nursery is it possible to prevent 
selfishness, contention, and even fielitinsr. Moreover, in 
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tlie best qpnducted family, tHe children ore left with 
servants for a longer period than the hoifrs of an infant 
school—that “ well-regulated, systematic nuvsery ,” iis it 
has been happily called,* wli?re the children of all classes 
of society would be greatly benefited by spending several 
of their earliest years. 

It is very importanVfor parents to note, that th>*y 
cannot posSibly educate a child by itself at home. They 
may tse.cli it certain rules of conduct—indeed, no species 
of instruction can entirelysupersede maternal admonition 
—ancj also certain lessons from books ; but to educate 
their child properly, they must allow it to mingle with 
other children, in order that it» mowl qualities may be 
duly developed by exercise. An infant school is a con¬ 
venient means of bringing together, and placing under 
a judicious regulation, a number of children for this 
purpose. Doubtless, the same end may to a certain 
extent be Accomplished by regular meetings of young 
persons from different families under one domestic roof, 
under the eye and direction of a teacher; but this 
arrangement can rarely be effected with any degree of 
convenience, and hence the establishment of mi infant 
school is almost indispensable irJ every neighbourhood. 

The great object of infant schools is to bring children 
together, and train their dispositions on a correct prin¬ 
ciple. For this purpose, it is not nfecessary to teach 
much in the form of lessons. Amusement must in all 
cases he blended with instruction ; and in order to gain 
the attention of the pupils, and preveftt them from feeling 
wearied, it will often be uecessary*to cause them to do 
many things which to an unconcerned spectator may 
appear very ridiculous—for 'example, ’to sing^some kind 
of rhymes, to clap their hands, to march to a tune, to run 
round the room, and so forth. To convince us that such 
amusements are not only necessary, but agree with the 
humour of the pupils, we have only to remaik the 

* By the late Lord Jeffrey, in his speech at the meeting when 
the Infant School Society of Edinburgh was formed in 18*29. 
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apparently nonsensical rhymes which children, from the 
example of each other, sing when at play on the streets, 
or the equally frivolous* nature of their games and amuse¬ 
ments. The infant teacher fakes advantage of these feel¬ 
ings and desires of children, and* attempts to givi them a 
proper direction. *The same explanation serve! for many 
other lessons and directions presented in the following 
pages. 


SECTION II. 

ORGANISATION ©F AN INFANT SCHOOL. 
fcUILDINGS. 

The ScnooL Hall should be in a dry and airy situation 
—should be oblong, to save expense in roofing—should 
have a wooden floor—and should never b® Higher up 
than the basement or ground story, in order to allow a 
ready exit to the playground.* The size of this room 
will depend upon the numbers likely to attend ; and as 
it will often be used for play, it should be ample. Fifty 
pupils will require a roorfi twenty-six feet long, by fifteen 
broad and eleven high ; q hundred pupils, one forty feet 
long by twenty in breadth and twelve in height; a hun¬ 
dred and fifty pupils, one fifty fedt, jjy twenty-five and 
thirteen; and two hundred pupils, the largest number 
which cam be undertaken by teacher, will require a 
room sixty feet, by twenty-eight and fourteen. A fifth 
more may be enrollec^in all cases, to allow for absences. 

The Class-Room, which is chiefly 'used for reading 
lessons to the more advanced pupils,.may be either an 
adjoining building, „or, as is more convenient, in the 
teacher’s hous« above the school. It does not require to 
be large. *■ 

The Teacher’s House may be erected most cheaply as 
a second story to the hall, and should consist of three 
* See plan at the end of the Appendix. 
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or four rogms and kitchen, 'With proper conveniences. 
Besides being duly heated, the school should be ventilated 
by means of apertures in the ceiling, and by the upper 
sashes of the windows being Jnade moveable. A superior 
mode ofhearting might befobtained by means of hot water 
circulating*round the wall% in tubes. 'Leaving one end 
of the hall for the galleiyf there should be two steps fry 
seats all roi>nd the rest, close to the walls—the first step 
eight Miches high by eighteen broad, to give room for the 
feet of the" children seated on the back or more elevated 
seat, ■\yhich is just another step eight inches high. 

. The Gallery.— This important part of an infant 
school hall is simply a series of steps,»the whole width of 
the room, ascending from the floor. The first or lowest is 
eight inches high from the floor, and eighteen wide ; and 
all the rest are of the same height and breadth, respectively 
rising above each other. By a rail down the centre, the 
gallery is divided into two equal parts—the one for the 
boys, and the other for the girls. The numbly of rows will 
depend on the number of pupils to be seated. Allowing 
one foot for each child, and supposing the hall twenty- 
eight feet wide, it would require eight rows of twenty-eight 
feet each to seat 200. The heigh't at the front being eight 
inches, that at the back'*wall will be sixty-four inches, 
or five feet four inches, and the horizontal lineTrom front 
to back on the floo» will be 144 inch^5, or twelve feet. 
"When seated in the gallery, every child will be seen by 
the teacher, and will secjihn ; an arrangement'necessary 
for simultaneous studies, employment^, and movements. 

The liosTRUM is a small platform* to hold one, two, or 
three children, when acting as general monitors to the 
whole school in the gallery. A low* rail ro&id it will 
prevent the children from falling from it. It ought to be 
removeable. * 

•s 

THE APPARATUS. 

Moveable Lesson Posts, four feet high, and two inches 
broad, by one thick, on a round or cross base, should stand 
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five or six feet apart, and tn the direction of tiv? length of 
the room, three* or four feet outwards from the front step 
round the walls.* On these pests, boards, with the lessons 
upon them, are hung by awing on a hook, which is the 
easiest contrivancp for shifting them. . Of 'ceslrse, the 
number of posts will be regulated by the length of the 
liftll, and number of the pupiftt A semicircle of six 
pupils and a monitor will front each board ; their semi¬ 
circle being marked permanently’on the floor with- brass 
nails. • 

Coloured Prints of Scripture subjects, animal^, cos¬ 
tumes, trades, natural objects, &c., pasted on boards of 
wood or strong pasteboard; some with, and others with¬ 
out, letterpress descriptions beneath; are hung tastefully 
on the walls, and easily taken down for reference. 

Brief Scriptural, Moral, Prudential, and Economical 
Maxims, printed in large letters, and pasted as above, are 
also hung conspicuously round the walls ; sufch as— 

4 

I.-SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 

1. Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 

them not: for of*such is the kingdom of heaven. 

2. Hearken unto thy father, and despise not thy mother 

when she is old. 

3. Train up a cRlltl in the way he should go ; and when 

he is old he will not depart from it. 

4. A child left to himself brihjipth his mother to shame. 

5. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 

6. These things I command you, that ye love one an¬ 

other. 

7. Children, obey your parents m all things. 

8. Even a c^ild is‘known by his doings. 

9. I love them that love me; and those that seek me 

early shall find*5ne. 

* See plan at the end of the Appendix. The posts are marked 
by a series of asterisks. 
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10. The fear of the Lord is the "beginning of wisdom ; a 

good understanding have all they that do his com¬ 
mandments. 

11. Thou God seest us. 

12. Thou-shalt not steal.' 

13. The wages of sin is depth. 

14. The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon him. 

1 5. If ye ldve me, keep my commandments. 

3 0. Ifteinners entice th*e, consent thou not. 

17- Fear God—honour tlie.King. 

18. Jjadge not, that ye be not judged. 

xi.—MAXIJlS. 

1. War is the curse of nations. 

2. All men are brethren. 

3. Christianity disowns religious hatred. 

4. Never ]JTe judge. 

5. Think well before you give your opiniop. 

6. Be humble, and respect others. 

7- Boast not yourself on your possessions. 

8. Avoid rude contradiction. 

9. Be easily pleased. * 

10. Be fair and candid t<5 opponents and rivals. 

11. Pride and vanity always defeat their os’n^hd. 

12. Jealousy and e»vv flow from a bacV^ieartf 

13. Always protect the weak. 

14. Superstition is folly.* » 

15. Cruelty to animals is great wickedness. 

46. Never wantonly break or destroy. 

17- Be cleanly, modest, and delicate. 

18. Consider the feelings arid the wants of otlfers. 

1 fl. Neither believe nor repeat an ill.report. 

20. Beware the fire. 

21. Fresh air is health. 

22. Ardent spirit is poison. 

23. Drunkenness is the cause of many crimes. 

24. Never impute bad motives to others. 
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25. He who buys whaf he does not want,, will not he 

able to buy what he does want. 

26. In youth and health lay* up for old age and sickness. 

27. Waste not, want not. ^ 

28. A place for every thing, ahd every tiling <5i its place. 

29. Knowledge is power, v 

SO. Be content with your condition, and grateful to God 
for your mercies. ‘ 

31. Beware of ridicule. 

32. Never be idle. 

1 

On all the above texts and maxims—taking one at* a 
time from the walls—the teacher ought often to exercise 
the pupils, and to be assured that they perfectly understand 
them, and are able to give good reasons for them. 

Various Drawings, illustrative of lessons, such as the 
face of the clock, with moveable hands—the mariner s 
compass—the sphere with its zones—geometrical figures 
and geographical maps—will also be displayed on the 
walls, and be ready to be taken down for use.* A box for 
small cards, the size of playing cards, with a gr eat variety 
of lessons, questions, anjl answers, upon them. 

A Set of Objects, for lessons on objects according to 
the system of Dr Mayo of Cneam, down to the end of 
his fourth secies. . 

Miscellaneous Articles of curiosity and instruction, 
such as, specimens of natural productions, models, stuffed 
birds and quadrupeds, curidSitfes, &c. &c., which those 
who have them—often as lumber—will willingly contri¬ 
bute to the school nuaseum.t , 


* Display of separate pictures on the wsjlls is better than what 
is called the Rudiment Box; on which they are pasted on ten 
or twelve yard^of calfco, made to roll off one roller on to another 
within the case, and showing themselves as they pass at an aper¬ 
ture, which each picture/ills. 

•f* The late teacher of the English department in the High 
School of Glasgow, Mr Horsey, obtained, through his pupils, 
600 specimens in the space of two months, without expending 
one shilling. 
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The Go.ngrapli is a small instrument composed of a 
number of flat steel rods connected by pivots, which can 
be put into all possible geAmetfifcal figures that consist 
of straight lines and angles, jfis triangle-squares, penta¬ 
gons, hexagons, octagons, &a 

/x /\ 




The Arithmeticon, represented in the annexed cut, 
is a most useful instrument. In an oblong opfcn frame, 
twelve rows of wooded balls, alternatejy'black and white, 
and of the size of a nutmeg or small walnut, and twelve 
in each row, are strung Jibe beads on strong wires. The 
instrument, including the stand, is about four feet high, 
the frahne being one-fourth part broader than it is high. 
It may be made ihueh smaller for nursery use.* When 
it is used to exercisf? the’ children in arithmetic, the 
teacher or monitor stands behind and.glides the balls along 
the wires from his left to his right, calling* out the num¬ 
bers he shifts, as—twice two a$p four—thrice two are 

* See an inventory or list of apparatus as used in the Edin¬ 
burgh Model Infant School, with some additions, Appendix, 
No. IV. 
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six—shifting first four balls, and then two* more. As 
the children afe apt to confuse the halls remaining with 
those shifted, a thin B«jjrd covers half the surface on the 
side next the children,'&/marked by a line down the 
centre, so that they see onn; thfe halls shifted tdfthe open 



* The ArUhmeticon is Mr Wilderspin's invention* and in 
his work he lays claim to a beneficial connexion with it, which 
no honourable mind would depy hisr*. We cordially acknow¬ 
ledge his monopoly; and recommend to all who establish infant 
schools, to purchase the instrument at his depot at Cheltenham, 
or of his agentl in London, Edinburgh, Lublin, &c. Indeed, 
this, as well as the bulk o£the apparatus for an infant school, it 
is better economy to purchase than to attempt to make. Il is a 
fundamental principle in economics, according to I)r Adam 
Smith, never to manufacture what you can buy cheaper. 
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THE PL.VSyfltOUND. 


No pains should be spared on this principal and part- 
mount department of a proper infant school. The more 
extensive the ground may be, the better; but the«mallest 
size for 200 children ougTit.to be 100 feet in length, by 
at least 60 in breadth. It should be walled round, not 
so much to prevent the children from straying, as to 
exclude intruders upon them, *vhil* at play: for this 
purpose, a wall or close paling, not lower than six feet 
high, will be found sufficient. With the exception of 
a flower border, from four to six feet broad all round, 
lay the whole ground, after levelling and draining it 
thoroughly, *ivith small binding gravel, which must be 
always kept in repair, and well swept of, loose stones. 
Watch the gravel, and prevent the children making holes 
in it to form pools in wet weather; dress the flower 
border, and keep it always neat; stock it well with flowers 
and shrubs, and make it as gay And beautiful as possible. 
Train on the walls cherry and other fruit trees and currant 
bushes ; place some ornaments and tastefyideflorations in 
different parts of the # border—as a honey suckl^bower, &c., 
and separate the dressed ground from the gravelled .area 
by a border of strawberry plants, which may be'protected 
from the feet of the children by a skirting of wood on 
the outside, three inches high, and painted green, all 
round the ground.’ Something even approaching to ele¬ 
gance in the dressing and decking of the playground, will 
afford a lesson which may contribute, to refinement and 
comfort for life. It will lead not only to efeem and com¬ 
fortable dwellings, but to a bate for decoration and 
beauty, which will tend mainly to expel coarseness, dis¬ 
comfort, dirt, and vice, from the economy of the humbler 
classes. 
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The Rotatory Swing .—For this excellent and safe 
exercise, erect at the distance of thirty feet from each 
other, two posts or mas'K^. from sixteen to eighteen feet 
high above the ground ferine inches diameter at the 
foot, diminishing to seven vnif a-half at t.5j> -f of good 
well-seasoned hard wood, oyNorway timber; chaired 
with fire about three feet underground, fixed in sleepers, 
and bound at top with a strong iron hoof). In the 
middle bf the top of the post fs sunk perpendicularly 
a cylindrical hole, ten inches "Seep, and two inches in 
diameter, strengthened by an iron ring two inches.broad 
within the top, and by a piece of iron an inch thick to 
fill up the bottom,*-tiglftly fixed in. A strong pivot of 
iron, of diameter to turn easily in the socket described, 
but with as little lateral play as possible, is placed verti¬ 
cally in the hole, its upper end standing four inches above 
it. On this pivot, as an axle, and close to the top of the post, 
but so as to turn easily, is fixed a wheel of iron, twenty- 
four inches diameter, strengthened by four spokes, some¬ 
thing like a common roasting-jack wheel, but a little 
larger. The rim should be flat, two inches broad, and 
half an inch thick, in ,this rim are six holes or eyes, 
in which rivet six strong iron books, made to turn in the 
holes, to prevent the ropd from twisting. To these hooks 
are fixed sjxf'.t^Jl-chosen ropes, jpv inch diameter, and 
each reaching down to within two«feet of the ground, 
having htilf-a-dozcn knots, or small wooden balls, fixed 
with nails, a foot, from each‘other, beginning at the 
lower extremity, and ascending to six feet fijpm the 
ground. A tin cap,‘like a lamp covej, is placed on the 
top of th^ whole machine,, fixet! to the piolongation 
of the pivot, and a little larger than the wheel, to 
protect it frejn wcf. To this, or to the wheel itself, a 
few waggoners’ bells anpended would have a cheerful 
effect to the children. *The operation of this swing must, 
from the annexed cut, be obvious. Four, or even six 
children lay hold of a rope each, as high as they can 
reach, aiyl starting at the same instant, run a few steps 
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in the circle, then suspend themselves £y their hands, 
drop the feet and run again when fresh impulse is 
wanted ; again swing*tound*, ^m$*so on. A clfild of three 
or four vears old will often jliy several times round the 
circle wiftjout touching *th</ ground. There is not a 
muscle in the body which sis not thus exercised ; and to 
render the ^exercise equal to both halves of the body, it 
is important that, after several rounds in one direction, 
the prfrty should stop, change the hands, and go round 
in the opposite direction. * To prevent fatigue, *and to 
cqualiee the exercise among the pupils, the rule should 
he, that each six pupils should have thirty or forty rounds, 
and resign the ropes to six more", with have counted the 
rotations. 
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Wooden Brifles .—Toys being discarded as* of no use, 
or real pleasure, the (inly plaything of the playground 
consists of‘bricks for bUi^iij^, made of wood, four inches 
by two and one and a-lmVi Some hundreds^ these, 
very equally made, should Bh kept in a largp box in a 
comer of the ground, as tS^ quieter children delight 
tti build houses and castles with them; thy condition, 
however, always to be, that they shall correctly and 
conscientiously replace in the bpx the full complement or 
tale of bricks they take out J in which rule, too, there is 
more than one lesson. 

Water Closets .—In a corner of the playground, con¬ 
cealed by shrubbery, are‘two water-closets for the children, 
with six or eight scats in each; that for the boys is sepa¬ 
rate from, and entering by, a different passage from that 
for the girls. Supply the closets well with water, which, 
from a cistern at the upper end, shall run /dong with a 
slope under all the seats, into a sewer, or a pit in the 
ground. Cc6' that the closets are in no way misused, or 
abused. The eye of tin. teacher and mistress should often 
be here, for the sake both of cleanliness and delicacy. 
Mr Wilderspin recommends the closets being built adjoin¬ 
ing the small class-room, witk small apertures for the 
teach or’.eswe in the class-room wall, covered with a spring 
lid, and comimastyng the range ®f the place. There is 
nothing in which children, especially in the humbler 
ranks, require more training^ in the neighbourhood of a 
village, they are an intolerable nuisance; but infant- 
school-trained children are a most satisfactory exteption : 
no more need be saill to the judicious»on this point—but 
so much yps indispensable. • 


T^E TEACHER. 

This is a better name than master, for it is more accord¬ 
ant with the friendly spirit of the system. A male teacher 
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is decidedly preferable to a female, from that greater 
power of character in the man which the clfildren instinct- 
ively feel, and to which they myfc unhesitatingly defer. 
But to a well-conducted infailf-s'chool, both a master and 
mistress *r*e* indispensable; And. in every view it is desi¬ 
rable that fhey should be irAn and wife. 

No mistake can be more fatal, than that any sort qf 
person is gdod enough to take charge of an infant school. 
It is, en the contrary, a function which requires a rare 
combination of endowments, 

Firjt, The teacher, and of course his wife, should have 
acute moral perceptions, especially in benevolence, jus¬ 
tice, and piety. A defect in these* utterly unfits the 
teacher to watch the manifestations of the pupils, and 
guide them aright. The inquiry here should be search- 
ing;—the minister of the applicant’s parish and his 
respectable neighbours should be called as witnesses to 
his fulfilment of moral duties in all the relations of life; 
and, to whatsoever extent mere external dutjfs may be 
certified, reject the candidate on any overt act established 
of eold-heartedness, unfairness, falsehood, or profanity. 

Secondly, Both teachers must be fond of children and 
their society, and patient of tlieir innocent monotony, 
and often waywardness ; otherwise the duty wiJJ be irk¬ 
some, and imperfectlyj performed. ,i ’' , 

Thirdly, The teachers must be of a gay, cheerful, 
lively, active temperament and manner, which never 
varies or flags; with a ■futility for fun, and jokes, and 
stories, ( to keep the children alive, attentive, and happy. 

Fourthly, Therq must be perfect acommand of temper, 
•imperturbable patience, and great kindness and gentleness 
of manner towards the children, so that they /ill respond 
to the teacher’s treatment of them as they vjould to that of 
a kind parent. lie must be musician enough to sing 
readily any air; and if he can pJhy the violin or flute, so 
much the better. 

Fifthly, He must be quick, alert, and observant, and 
not a movement must escape his ej e, or a sound his car ; 
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and, as such a person certainly will do, he muf.t possess a 
store of useful Knowledge of all kinds, scriptural and secu¬ 
lar, which he can comfbnnica/,e in a ready, striking, and 
attractive manner, so as tWfimmand the delighted atten¬ 
tion of his infant pupils, rovse 'them with the Wonderful 
and the curious, and from ^habitually pious‘and moral 
fipme of mind, connect a religious and moral impression 
with all he so communicates. ! 

Sixthly, He must have discriminating good sense, and 
judgment, and tact to ascertain the characters of his 
pupils; with a degree of firmness and authority, which 
kindness and even familiarity shall never endanger, so 
that, while ho can descend almost to be a child with the 
children, he retains complete command of them. 

Lastly, The teacher’s whole heart and soul must be in 
his duties, which, collectively and singly, are of a nature 
to require the energy of an enthusiast; and it is really 
because the endowments required are of so hfgh an order, 
and that the teacher of an Infant School will consequently 
take a station in society corresponding to his accom¬ 
plishments, that qualified men will come forward into 
so rich a harvest field, where the reapers are yet so few. 
It is earnestly repeated, spake no exertions in select¬ 
ing A piJJPEIl TEACnER. • 


training of teachers. 

• < 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, if any .teacher 
requires to be previously trained, it i$ the teacher of an 
Infant School. To train teachers i? an important purpose- 
of the instil ition of Model Infant Schools in several large 
towns in Britain and Ireland. In order to attain to the 
method, and become familiar with the whole system, such 
attendance ought not W^be less than two or three months, 
during all the hours of each day’s school and playground 
exercise; and, during the latter part of their probation, as 
much praeticc as possible in actually teaching the school. 
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under the icacher’s directions. If it be possible to have this 
advantage, let no teacher be appointed without it. Those 
who associate to form an Infant y3chool, should lay their 
account with the prcliminaf' Expense of boarding their 
future ti V'lfcr in a place Wiere a Model Infant School 
is established, having already satisfied themselves that he 
is a well-educated, and properly qualified person, wjio 
requires no more than a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the infant system. * 

Young men possessing the natural endowments for the 
employment, will find it their interest to qualify them¬ 
selves beforehand to become candidates, ready at once to 
take charge of Infant Schools;« ami when these insti¬ 
tutions become what they ought to be, they will afford 
such prospects of a continued independence, as will war¬ 
rant the step, as necessary to such teachers,—of an early 
marriage. 

FIllST ASSEMBLING OF THE SCItpq^. 

Having built the school-house and teacher’s house, 
provided the apparatus, laid out the playground, and 
appointed the teacher, make known the day for enrolling 
pupils, by advertisements and handbills if necessary, and 
use every means of explaining the natir? of' the institu¬ 
tion to the uninformed, and creating an interest in it ; 
especially induce as many as possible of persons among 
the humbler classes who arfe leaders in their siiiall circles, 
to sem} their children to it, and to exert themselves to 
remove prejudices* which may exist* against it. Enrol on 
the first day a modevitc number, as thirty or forty, and 
postpone farther enrolment till these are brought in to be 
somewhat at home in the new system. ^ 

Enter in a book the names of the children enrolled, 
with columns for their age, their'parents’ names and resi¬ 
dences, and whether or not the children have been vacci¬ 
nated, and have had measles and hooping-cough. It is a 
good rule to refuse unvaccinated children, till they return 
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vaccinated. The mark oil the arm is the best evidence, 
and should always be looked for. 

It is quite imperativd’jnr th* mothers and all the friends 
of the children, to withdrawn*and leave the children with 
the teacher and his wife. As lbng as the ftrjtier are in 
sight, it will be vain to procetjd to business. When the 
mothers or friends disappear, a general burst of grief and 
tears may be expected. No attempt should be made to 
compel silencethe scene wouId*on!y become thtf more 
confused. In due time crying will be found tiresome by 
the infants themselves, and the moment should be seized 
to astonish them with some very extraordinary exhibition, 
at which the whole will *gaze in mute amazement. The 
teacher will then ask them if they would like to hear a 
story about what they are looking at, when some few who 
may have been previously trained, will answer in the 
affirmative. Whenever the infants are brought to listen, 
the victory is gained, as has been found by long unvarying 
cxperience. ( 'Hie few trained children should now go 
through some little exhibitions, which will have a power¬ 
ful effect upon the new comers; and presently the whole 
party should have a trial of the playground, where the 
trained children will go round pn the swing, build up a 
tower withthe bricks, and pcrfoun other attractive feats, 
till the belF'TTfcg^for school again, the little ‘ lame ele¬ 
phants’ taking the fcad in running baek and taking their 
seats, when instantly something attractive will commence, 
and so on till the hour when the* mothers return to take 
the children home. Mr Wilderspin never found any dif¬ 
ficulty the second day. It is found better to seat the 
younger children by themselves in .the front rows, as the 
elder ehildrAi are apt to annoy them. 

When the j^irty enrolled are all a little advanced, and 
completely reconciled, another enrolment may take place, 
and that more numerous^llian the first, and so on, till the 
numbers intended, or attainable, are completed. The 
trained proportion are invaluable in reconciling the stran¬ 
gers. Thejje latter, in their most inconsolable paroxysms 
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of grief, are, unable to resist the sudden effect of several 
rounds of clapping of hands in exact time* like a platoon 
of soldiers, followed by imitations jf a breeze, » gale, and 
a storm, and finished by somfc ctirious song. The play¬ 
ground uffoi*ds a powerful eid in attracting the newly 
entered. The accustomed aiildrcn take great delight in 
introducing them to all its rules, conveniencies, and pleaj- 
sures; and'the teacher adds his confirmatory directions, 
so that* the wildest entrant is broke in, as it were, in a 
day or two. Every thing js put to its right use, and 
nothing is abused, injured, or destroyed. While the 
school is training, no stiangers should be admitted : besides 
that there is nothing worth seeing, and an unfavourable 
impression may be taken up,—it distracts both teacher and 
pupils to attend to visiters. 

With the following rules for the teacher and the pupils, 
this section may be brought to a close. 

RULES AND DIRECTIONS FOR THE TE3WWKRS. 

1. See that the school-room is kept swept, and washed 
once a-week, seats included. 

2. Regularly open and close the school meetings with 
a hymn sung, and prayer said, by the children. ^ 

3. Teach the Scriptures in school daily : tuff endeavour 
to bring Scripture truth and sound moral prindple to bear 
practically on the children’s minds and consciences, with 
that affectionate simplicity at id mildness which'suit their 
tender years, and tend to render religion and morality 
objects of their lovg. If the parent* of any of the chil¬ 
dren intimate that the^wish to keep the religious instruc¬ 
tion of the children in their own hands, as is^ikely with 
Catholic or Jewish parents, carefully "separate such chil¬ 
dren whenever the rest are engaged in any kind of religious 
exercise. 

4. Never leave the children in the playground without 
the diligent and anxious superintendence of one of the 
teachers at least. Both should be present, and watchful. 
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5. Pay the most scrupulous attention to th« ventilation 
of the school-hall, so that on no account the children 
shall breathe bad air. *>Thc windows should regularly be 
let down from the top wHen'the children go into the play¬ 
ground ; and in warm weather should be • ke{>t down, 
taking care not to expose th^hildrcn, as they sit, to cur- 
iy>nts of air. 

6. In cold weather, attend to the stove, or ‘other mode 
of heating; and take care that«the children arer never 
allowed to sit so long as to become chilled. 

7. Endeavour to command the children by a Jook; 
and see that your hand-bell receives instant attention. 

8. When the children are in the gallery, place yourself 
so as to speak to, and receive the attention of, the whole 
at once ; and do not permit any portion or individual to 
keep silence, or remain motionless, when all are expected 
to answer, speak, sing, or move. 

9. Never punish in anger; nor give to your punish¬ 
ment the _least taint of vengeance. 

10. In quarrels and battles, when they arise, spare no 
pains in investigating the truth, and acting accordingly. 

11. Never overlook a fault. 

12. Never break a promise. 

13. clear and precise in your own expressions. 

14. LetNwsj-own example in eyery thing be worthy of 

imitation; ror the'minds and manners of the children will 
necessarily be modelled on yours. Self-government, 
temper, kindliness, order, cleanliness, politeness, cheerful¬ 
ness, and activity, ought, in yourself, to be cqpstantly 
exemplified. « , 

15. Never attempt to teach that which you yourself da. 
not thoroughly understand. 

16. Nevei^ frighten children by confinement in the 
dark, goblins, or threats that the sweep or other terrible 
person will ‘ take them ?’ on the contrary, remove every 
ground of fear, superstitious and of every other kind, 
except the fear of doing amiss. Explain every thing 
which might cause terror, and show it to be harmless. 
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17- Impress on the children the necessity of attending 
to your directions as their rule; and neVer present to 
them as a motive to good conduct to please a, particular 
lady or gentleman. Lead theiti to act rightly from a sense 
of duty, ’aiid to avoid doing wrong from abhorrence of 
evil. * 

18. Most carefully avoid favouritism, or even tlnj 
appearance Lf it. 

19. Watch the idlers,»and show them that they, do not 


escape your eye. . ■* 

20., Let no day pass without a narrow look at each 
child for symptoms of disease; and when these are 
detected, or even suspected, send 4he child home, till he 
can return with safety to himself and the rest.* 

21. Seize every opportunity of self-improvement at 
your leisure hours, by reading and attending lectures on 
science and literature, when within your reach, and 


observing Nature in all her varieties. Take parties of the 
children short walks with you, and point -out t,o them 
instructive matters of observation within their grasp of 
mind. 


22. Be possessed, for your own use, of the latest edition 
of Wilderspin’s Infant System, i/pon which this treatise 
is based.! Make yourselves completely mastery of its 
contents ; and never suffer any supposed irvp.tivement of 
your own to supersede t he faidamentai principles of that 
system. Details may, and do vary in different schools ; 
for example, pictures, versed, hymns, lessons, "&c.; but 
the system which nearly twenty years’ has proved to be 
according to nature^ it were equally ijnwise and conceited 
*p change. , 


* See Appendix, No. II. 

t The sixth edition is dated 1834. It is scarcely a good moral 
example to publish, as is often done, Isooks on Infant Training, 
not only adopting Sir Wilderspin’s whole plan, but his lessons, 
verses, Ac., without even once mentioning his name. 
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RULE8 FOR TRE SCHOOL. 

Of these, each parent should receive a copy on card, to 
be hung up at home. 

r 1. Each child to pay weekly, which must 

be paid every Monday morning. When tf-o or more 
children belong to one family, one-half weekly ivill be 
required for each additional child. 

2. Children shall not be admitted before they aje two 

years of age, nor after five years of age, nor remain 
longer than seven.« • 

3. No child shall be admitted who has any infectious 
disease, or who may not have been vaccinated, or have 
had the smallpox. 

4. Parents must send their children with hands, face, 
and neck clean, their hair cut short and 'combed, and 
their clotyevos clean and decent as possible, otherwise 
they will be sent home to be washed or cleaned. 

5. The hours of attendance to be, in the summer half- 

year from the 1st March to the 1st October, as follows: 
The school to open af half-jJast nine, and exercise to 
begin ten precisely, arid, to continue till five, with an 
interval ot s TrncJiour, from one to two for dinner ; and in 
the winter indf-yi*?,* to commence at the same time, and 
to continue till three, with half an hour interval for din¬ 
ner. The children to be a? liberty to bring their dinner, 
and remain witliin the premises till the schooj recom¬ 
mences. « t 

6. The children absent three .days, or late in comings 
to school Vjhr one week without leave, or a satisfactory 
excuse, slial^forfeit their right of attendance. 

7- Persons wishing to visit the school will be admitted 
on e . No individual to he admitted 

at any other time, except the visiters appointed to attend 
in rotation, or such as have permission from 
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SECTION III. 

INFANT SCIIQOl CLASSIFICATION—MONITORS—ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS—‘LESSONS AND EXERCISES-REWARDS AND 

PUNISHMENTS. 

* 

■ After a week or two the teacher will have obsewed the 
characters of the children, jand may select as many' of 
them to act as monitors as will furnish a monitor to every 
five children ; which five children will form a class. The 
monitors will be chosen, every day,K from their intel¬ 
ligence, aptness, and steadiness; and each will be impress¬ 
ed with the nature and duties of his (or her) office, and 
with his responsibility for the attendance, cleanliness, 
good order, conduct, and proficiency of his class for that 
day. A particular portion of the seats round the hall will 
be allotted to each class; and on a paper pa steboard 
hung over the space, the names of the pupils ot the class 
should be distinctly written. Each child will thus know 
its place in the room, and, when once exercised in it, its 
place in the gallery. Immediately over the place of each 
class, there will be a pin for every hat or bonnet, belong¬ 
ing to that class, and a small canvass bag- for such as 
bring their dinner, (hat they may deposit it sSfely till the 
school interval. As soon as possible commence the moni¬ 
tors with the lesson uosis already described. "When 
each monitor has mastered the firstTesson, let him (or 
her) march the class he has charge of, and having arranged 

* This daily nomination of monitors has been Jound by Mr 
Milne of the Edinburgh Model School to work unjiceptionably, 
and indirectly to create many more monitors, we'rtpialified, than 
when the office is fixed. Mr Wilderspin, in his work, complains 
that his monitors tire and give up tiieir appointments; and he 
finds it necessary to bribe them by paying each a penny a-week. 
This recourse is much to be regretted. Mr Milne renders the 
daily appointment a reward and pleasure, and has no want of 
volunteers. 
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them in a curve in front of the hoard, tlie« curve being 
marked by ch'alk or brass nails in the floor, let him place 
his own stool within the circle, and with a short piece of 
cane as a pointer, point ou\ to the class the lesson he has 
learned, the children repeating it. after liirfi till they are 
master of it. It may be the letters of the alphabet, or 
syllables or words, or it may be pictures of objects, as the 
horse, ass, zebra, cow, sheep, goat, &c. &c.; or on another 
board,* the fishmonger, mason, * hatter, cooper, butcher, 
blacksmith, &c. Encourage .the monitors to ask questions 
freely at the pupils, respecting what they read, see, and 
describe on the lesson boards, and other matters that occur 
to them. The classes will go on successively to the other 
lesson posts, till each class has completed the circle. Each 
monitor will be stationary at his own post. This exercise 
will occupy a considerable portion of the time of each 
day. The teacher will take care to have the monitors in 
advance of their classes in the lessons, and must therefore 
give them !, «f , hr portion of separate instruction. He must, 
however, most carefully watch the demeanour of the moni¬ 
tor, and repress that conceit and petty tyranny which, 
even in the infant bosom, a little brief authority is too apt 
to occasion. 

The^lasses kept at the lesson posts a reasonable time,— 
for the infants must never be fatigued or wearied with 
their studies, —a (Quarter of an hour.of the open air, and 
exercise of the playground should succeed, to which they 
should march in order undef their monitors. The teacher 
and his wife, having opened cross windows for ventilating 
the hall, will narrowly watch the intercourse in the play¬ 
ground, and will by no means consider that as a time foe 
their owr^relaxation. There is no relaxation for the 
teachers dui\ng the hours when the children attend at an 
Infant School. All tyranny, selfishness, and violence, 
must be prevented, ana the kindest co-operation, accom¬ 
modation, and civility, recommended and exercised. Pro¬ 
tection of the girls by the boys, succour to them in their 
little accidents and embarrassments, and avoidance of all 
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quarrels, provocation, teasing, ridicule, nicknames, tricks, 
blows, violent pushes, unfairness in the tukns of occupa¬ 
tion of the swings, and quarrelljng for the use oS the ropes 
or the bracks, indelicacies, faults against cleanliness, &c. 
will all bCjOhjects of th«f teacher's observation in the 
playground. The monitors will keep an eye on the moral 
conduct, an$ quietly report faults to the teacher. Indis, 
criminate complaining should be discouraged, as it often 
comes from spite and rfevenge. The teachers will occa¬ 
sionally join in the sports, encourage the gentle anihtimid, 
and teach the bolder to bring them forward; and if any 
child is weak in body, or defective in mind, make it 
the object of care and help, instead>of ill usage and oppres¬ 
sion.* 


GALLERY EXERCISE. 

The teacher will now ring his hand-bel^fcj school, 
directing the whole to range themselves in their Usual 
places in the gallery. Here all the simulta icons exercises 
and feats are performed. 

Manual Exercise .—Gain the general attention by a few 
rounds of what may he called thi manual exercise The 
whole rise up at one moment by word of command—sit 
down—rise again—.face right, left, about—hands up, 
down, forward, behind, up again, fingers opened, moved, 
hands clapped in time, of to a time sung or play'ed by the 
teacher, find when they have learned to sing, accompanied 
by the children. W,hen all is still again, (and the tinkle of 
the bell should be instantly obeyed, and produce the utmost 
stillness, whatever is going on,) a course of galhfry exercise 
will commence, in which those things will^Se taught in 
succession, which all can take directly from the teacher’s 
descriptions, illustrations, demonstrations, and exhibitions. 
For example, the hours on the clock are to be named:—the 


See an instance in the Appendix, No. I. 
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face of a clock with moveable hands is placed opposite to 
the whole gafiery, on which the teacher mores the hour 
and minute hands, and shows the effect of both move¬ 
ments. This he does agaiA and again, till he finds some 
of the children can name the hour at which ’‘ho places the 
hands; and he will soon find they all can do so. A moni¬ 
tor who is perfect at the particular lesson, such as the 
clock, will now be placed on the rostrum and go through 
the exercise, all the children in* the gallery attending to 
him, and repeating the weyds after him—the teacher 
wntching narrowly that the monitor has the attention of 
every individual, and that every individual repeats the 
words. This is a momentous point of attention: the 
slightest listlessness in a child passed over, will soon 
become a habit, and all improvement of that child is at 
an end. The teacher should set a monitor on the rostrum 
as often as possible; the saving to his lungs will be soon 
appreciated by him. The arithmeticon will be taught to 
the whole sgjjool in the gallery. It will be placed on the 
rostrum,"and the balls shifted by the teacher, but as soon 
as possible by the monitors in succession. It is needless 
to enumerate all the gallery lessons; it will be quite 
obvious, that wlierevef exhibition of objects, drawings, 
models maps, mathematical figures, either drawn or con¬ 
structed by»the gonigraph, is to be made, they are best 
made to tlftj whole school at one aryl the same moment, 
assembled in the gallery. Of course all the Mayo lessons 
will be given to the children iiwthe gallery. Singing will 
be taught to the children in the gallery ; and as in this 
stage of education ij must be taught entirely by the ear, 
the natural method is to impress the'air to be taught ojj 
the musical memory of the children, by playing or singing 
it several times over every day for several days, before 
the children are permitted to join in it. Then name a few 
who are quick in taking up a musical air, and let them 
sing it along with the teacher, and also by themselves— 
all m the hearing of the rest; allow a few more of the 
elder children to join, till at last the whole may try it; 
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and the teather will find, if he himself has a just ear and, 
clear musical enunciation, that a short time is enough for 
the whole school. Mr Wilderspin found, by experience, 
that it is # rare indeed that a efiild cannot be taught to join 
in singing* *Of course it is important to sing both words 
and tune together. As some persons find this difficult, it 
is a good practice to make the children repeat the words 
before singing them. These are taught, line by line, by 
a monitor on the rostrum, the whole children repeating 
each line after him. Many of the lessons, accordinyto the 
judgment of the teacher, are thus first repeated in words, 
and then sung to some simple tune, led by the master or 
monitor. All this is done in the gallery; yet it often 
amuses the children to sing their little rhymes as they 
march, keeping time with hands and feet to the music. 

The teacher never can go wrong by a sudden appeal 
to the manual exercise , when attention is flagging or 
drowsiness earning on—the latter a very common occur¬ 
rence, especially in hot weather. The childrs^p^e always 
delighted to spring to their feet, and go through such 
exercises. 


EXAMPLE OF A WEEK’S COURSE, IH3ARLY AS PRACTISED BY 

MR WILDERSPIN. 

« 

0 

Morning School from o’clock to 

Afternoon Ditto from » • o'clock to 

Each monitor (of the preceding day) to examine in 
the morning the face, hands, and clothes of each child in 
lps class, and bring out any that are unwashed, or other¬ 
wise dirty, to be inspected by the teacher, and, if he thinks 
it proper, sent home to be cleaned. • / 

Children to assemble in the gallery. 

Morning and Afternoon. —A’hymn sung, of which 
examples will be found in the Appendix, No. V. The 
Lord’s Prayer repeated solemnly with shut eyes and folded 
hands. 
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MONDAY. 

Morning .—Lessons and spelling at the lesson posts. 
At half-time, play for halfi-an-hour. Gallery lessons on 
objects. Lessons on pictures;.these, as soon gS possible, 
given by the monitor on the rostrum. Repeated manual 
exercise and singing. 

Afternoon .—Picture lessons on Scripturd history at 
lesson posts. Examination on these, with Scripture; stories 
in the gallery. Manual exercise. Anecdote told ellip- 
tically. 


t ^TUESDAY. 

Morning .—After devotions, letters and spelling at the 
posts. Play. Gallery. Addition and subtraction with 
the arithmeticon. 

Afternoon .—Multiplication table, by prithmeticon. 
Monitor asking the question, and the children answering. 
Reading •’.jsSbns. Play. Gallery. Numeration and 
spelling with moveable letters. Lessons on objects. 


WEDNESDAY. 

• 

Mofking .—Letters arid spelling, or coloured engravings 
at posts. Pjay. Gallery. Geometrical figures with goni- 
graph. Lessons oh objects. Manual exercise. Singing. 

Afternpon—Fence tables. Play. Gallery. Arithmeti¬ 
con, by teacher. Lessons on objects. Manual exercise. 
Singing. 


THURSDAY. 

Morning ^-Lessens and spelling. Play. Gallery. 
Division. Weights, measures, and time, from the ros¬ 
trum. Same lessons as'Monday morning. 

Afternoon .—Pictures at the posts. Play. Gallery. 
Letters and figures. Lessons on objects. Manual exer¬ 
cise. Singing. 
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FRIDAY. 

Morning .—Letters and Spelling. Arithmetic. Play. 
Gallery.® Lessons in geography and history. Maps. 
Globes. Sjnging. 

Afternoon .—Scripture pictures at posts. Play. Exami¬ 
nation in gfJlery. Lessons on objects. Anecdotes ellipt 
tical. Manual exercise. 

SATURDAY. 

•» 

Morning .—Letters and spelling. Arithmetic from the 
rostrum. Play. Gallery. Gonigrapft. Objects. 

N.B.—Religious instruction every day introduced, so as 
to interest the feelings and gratify the children. The 
teacher of course may vary the above lessons as the chil¬ 
dren advance. It is a sort of guide as to the method, but 
by no means exhausts the studies and exercises of an 
Infant School. Examples of various lessons'*7riJ 1 .be given 
in the sequel. 

Mr Milne, of the Edinburgh Model School, furnished 
the following specimen of the wqyk of a week. 


WEEKLY ARRANGEMENT OP LESSONS IN THE JBDINBDRGH 
MODEL INFANT SCHOOL. 

sloNDAY. 

» 

Sacred Hymn .—Spared to begin Another week. 

•% 

In some schools, religion is introduced more ‘J less promi. 
nently than in this. The present arrangement'of lessons is 
presented as one which has proved successful in one school of 
respectable character; but, of course, individuals who may con¬ 
sult our volume for directions respecting the establishment of 
other schools, will conceive themselves at liberty to present both 
the morality and the doctrines of Christianity in such forms and 
extent as may seem to them most proper. 
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Prayer. 

Lessons. —Beading and spelling. 

Moral Hymn. —When a polish thought within. 

Card Lesson _Mental reduction. 

Multiplication. —2d and 7th lines. „ 

Scientific Hymn. —The organ of the sense of sight. 
Conversation. —On the senses. 

Numeration —2, 3, and 4 figures. 

ZoolOgy. —Quadrupeds. * 

Nat. Hist. Rhyme. —The cat is kept about the house. 

or —The ass a humble patient drudge. 
or —When any would the dog describe. 
Classification. —Of objects. 

Horology. —What o’clock is it ? 

Scrip. Lesson .—History of a prophet. 

Moral Hymn. —Thou shalt have no more gods but me. 

or —How brittle is glass. 

Tables. —Pence, shilling, money. 

Object^. w«^tructure, &c. 

Picture Lessons. —Marked for Monday. 

Sacred Hymn. —Lord, I have pass’d another day. 
Prayer. 

Dinner Hymn. —Fatter of g.111 we bow to thee. 


TUESDAY. 

Sacreel Hymn.—j Holy Saviodr, now before thee. 
Prayer. 

Lessons .—Beading and spelling. . 

Moral Hymn .—While many frem place unto place. 
Card I\sson.—£. s. d. 

Multipliektion.— 3d and 8th lines. 

Scien. Hymn .—The gun the great exhaustless source. 
Conversation .—On astronomy. 

Notation .—Roman characters. 

Zoology. —Birds. 

Nat. Hist. Rhyme .—There is a bird of plumage rare. 
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or —A thousand birds of joyous tone. 
or —Welcome, welcome, feathered 
stranger. 

Use of Words. —Implying number. 

The Kings —Of Englartd. 

Scrip. Lesson. —Stories of children. 

Moral Hymn. —School is a pleasure. 

or —The children of an Infant School. 
Tadics. —Of weight. Said and sung. 

Objects. —Atmospheric kingdom. 

Picture Lessons. —Marked for Tuesday. 

Sacred Hymn. —Our God is present eyery-wtiere. 
Prayer. * * 

Dinner Hymn. —0 Lord! the mercies of thy hand. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Sacred Hymn. —My Father, I thank thee for sleep. 
Prayer. , 

Lessons. —Reading and spelling. 

Moral Hymn. —We ought to have our ears engaged. 
Card Lesson. —The sciences. 

Multiplication .—4th ar#l 9th lines. 

Scientific Hymn. —The wondi'ous globe on wlflch we 
, dwell. 

Conversation. —On the atmosphere. ’ 

Numeration. —5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 figures. 

Zoology. —Fishes. * 1 

Nat. Hist. Rhyme .— 


Grammatical Ring .—The pronouns.' 
The Tour .—The capitals of Europfe. 


* The ring is a circle formed of the children and other oh. 
jects, round which a child goes, and names the parts of speech, 
in the existence of the objects, and their relations to each other, 
and to his own actions. 
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Scrip. Lesson. —Beautiful texts. 

Moral Hynln. —Nor bird nor boast should we molest. 

* or —Now in Jfee Infant School. 

Tables. —Of measure, (lineal.) 

Objects. —Mineral kingdom.', 

Picture Lessons. —Marked for Wednesday. 

Sacred Hymn. —Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing. 
Prayer. 

Dimer Hymn. —Lord, I would own thy tender* care. 
THUBSDAY. 

Sacred Hymn.—tThm God of love and mercy, hear. 
Prayer. 

Lessons. —Reading and spelling. 

Moral Hymn. —The love of our parents we know. 
Card Lesson. —Weights and measures. 

Multiplication. —5th and 11th lines. 

Scien. Hymn. —Behold the sun that shines so bright. 
Conversation. —On geometry. 

Notation. —Roman characters. 

Zoology. —Insects. 

Nat. Hist. Rhyme. —Who taught the bird to build ? 

or —How doth the little busy bee. 
or —In thousand species of the insect 
• kind. * , 

Grammar. —First steps in parsing. 

Zones bf the Globe .—Peculiarities. 

Scrip. Lesson. —Remarkable places. 

Moral Hymn. —To do to others as.I would. 

or —Happy, happy, is the time. 

Tables.-^ Of time. 

Objects.-htf egetable kingdom. 

Picture Lessons. —Marked for Thursday. 

Sacred Hymn. —0 God! another day is flown. 
Prayer. 

Dinner Hym‘,i. —The Lord’s my shepherd. I’ll 
want. 


not 
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FRIDAY. 

Sacred Hymn. —Our infant voices. Lord, attune. 
Prayy. 

Lmon&-*-Reading and spelling. 

Moral Hymn. —If we should ever have a dog. 

Card Lesson. —The miracles of Jesus. 

Multiplication. —6th and 12th lines. 

Scientific Hymn. —'Hie surface of the globe. 
Conversation. —On geography. 

Numeration. —Trillions, billions, millions. 

Zoology. —Reptiles, &c. 

Grammar. —The prepositions illustrated. 

Fractions. —Of a pound, or of a foot 
Scrip. Lesson. 

Moral Hymn. —Come, let us make it our delight 
or —Together we children assemble. 
Tables. —Of measure, (capacity.) 

Objects. —Animal kingdom, >»-■». , 

Picture Lessons. —Marked for Friday. 

Sacred Hymn. —O God ! how endless is thy love. 
Prayer. 

Dinner Hymn. —0, Gqd of Ifcthel! by whose hand. 

* SATURDAY. 

Sacred Hymn. —Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Prayer. * ' , 

No regular order observed in the other lessons to-day. 
Chant .—The Bi{>le is the word o5 God. 

Sacred Hymn. —Let thy blessing. Lord, attend us. 
Prayer. 
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LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

Of lessons on objects and their utility notice lias 
already been taken. Some specimens may'bt here pre¬ 
sented, in order to convey to intelligent teachers an idea 
•of what they usually consist of, and the manner in which 
they are conducted. The work of Dr Mayo,* from which 
these are extracted, though extretnely useful, and *by no 
means expensive, may not readily be obtained by many 
teachers; but a little ingenuity on the part of the con¬ 
ductors of infant seminaries, will, in a great measure, 
supply the want, as'thert is scarcely an object of which 
the various qualities are not easily appreciable. 

Lesson 1. —Glass — Glass has been selected as the first 
substance to be presented to the children, .because the 
qualities which characterise it are quite obvious to the 
senses. , J}t8i»£iipils should be arranged before a black 
board or slate, upon which the result of their observa¬ 
tion should be written. The utility of having the lesson 
presented to the eyes of each child, with the power of 
thus recalling attention to whijt has occurred, will very 
soon besnppreciated by tile instructor. 

The glass should be passed round the party, to be exa¬ 
mined by each indiVidual.t • 

Teacher. What is this which I hold in my hand ? 
Children. A piepe of glass. * 

Teacher. Can you spell the word "glass?”* (The 
teacher then writes the word “ glass” upon the slate, which 
is thus presented to the whole class as the subject of the 

\ 

* Seeley, London; price three and sixpence. The first four 
series are fit to be taught in Infant Schools. 

•f- By this means each individual in the class is called upon to 
exercise his own powers on the object presented; the subsequent 
questions of the teh'cher tend only to draw out the ideas of the 
children, and to correct them if wrong. 
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lesson.) ¥ou hare all examined this glass; what do you 
observe ? What can you say that it is ? * ’ 

Children. It is bright. > f » 

Teacher. (Teacher having written the word ‘ qualities)’ 
writes undgr it—It is bright.) Take it in your hand, and 
feeli it. 

Children, It is cold. (Written on the board under 
the former quality.) 

Tehcher. Feel it aghin, and compare it with She piece 
of sponge that is tied to your slate, and then tell me what 
you perceive in the glass.J 

Children. It is smooth—it is hard. 

Teacher. What other glass is thtfce in the room ? 
Children. The windows. 

Teacher. Look out at the window, and tell me what 
you see. 

Children. We see the garden. 

Teacher. (Closes the shutter.) Look out again, and 
tell me what you observe. , 

Children. We cannot see any thing. 

Teacher. Why cannot you see any thing ? 

Children. We cannot see through the shutters. 
Teacher. What difference do you observe between the 
shutters and the glass ? * • 

Children. We capnot see through the shutters, but 
we can through tho glass. ■* 

Teacher. Can you tell me any word that will express 
this quality which you dbserH'e in the, glass ? 

* This question is put instead of askiqg, “ What are its quali¬ 
ties ? ” because the children would not at first, in all probability, 
ilnderstand the meaning* of the term. Its frequent application, 
however, to the answers to this question, will shortly familiarize 
them to it, and teach them its meaning. ’ 
f The art of the teacher is to put such questions as may lead 
successively to the exercise of the different senses. 

£ The object of the teacher here is to lead the pupil to the 
observation of the quality smooth ; and he doys so by making him 
contrast it with the opposite quality in another substance, a mode 
of suggestion of which frequent use may be made. 
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Children. No. • 

Teacher. I'will tell you then; pay attention that you 
may recolhwt it. It is transparent.* What shall you 
now understand when I tell you that a substance, is trans¬ 
parent ? • 

Children. That you can see through it. 

• Teacher. You are right.t Try and recollect some¬ 
thing that is transparent. 

Children. Water. 

Teacher. If I were to let this glass fall, or you were 
to throw a ball at the window, what would be tho con¬ 
sequence ? 

Children. The gtass would be broken. It is brittle. 

Teacher. If I used the shutter in the same manner, 
what would be the consequence ? 

Children. It would not break. 

Teacher. If I gave it a heavy blow with r a very hard 
substance, what would happen ? 

Childrey.^&t would then break. 

Teacher. Would you therefore call the wood brittle ? 

Children. No. 

Teacher. What substances then do you call brittle ? 

Children. Those whiJh are gasily broken. 

These are probably as many qualities as would occur 
to children at their “first attempt, which being arranged on 
the slate, form an .exercise in spelling. They should then 
be effaced, and if tfye pupils are* able to write, they may 

* 

* The fact of the glay being transparent, is so familiar to the 
children, that they will probably not observe it till its great use, 
in consequence of that quality, brings it forcibly before their 
minds. Thejkthen feel the want of a term to express the idea 
thus formed, and the teacher gives them the name, as a sign for 
it, and in order to impress it upon their minds. To ascertain 
whether they have rightly comprehended the meaning of the 
word, they are called upon to give examples of its application. 

It is but too common a practice to call a child good because 
he gives a right answer, thus confounding intellectual truth and 
moral virtuf. 
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endeavour t» remember the lesson, and put it down on 
their slates. • 

The following substances, jvith their qualities and uses, 
are specimens of the subject's of the other twenty-two 

lessons of the* first series 

* 

2d, India Rubber.— Qualities —Opaque, elastic, in¬ 
flammable, 'black, tough, smooth. Uses —To rub oul 
pencil marks ; to make balls; and to render cloth,imper¬ 
vious to air and water. 

3d,'L eather.—F lexible, odorous, waterproof^ tough, 
smooth, durable, opaque. For shoes, gloves, reins, saddles, 
portmanteaus; for binding books.’ 

4th, Loaf Sugar. —Soluble, fusible, brittle, hard, sweet, 
white, sparkling, solid, opaque. To sweeten our food. 

5th, A piece OF gum ARABIC. —Hard, bright, yellow, 
semi-transparent, soluble in water, adhesive*s}ien melted, 
solid. To unite light and thin substances. 

6th, Sponge. —Porous, absorbent, soft, tough, opaque, 
elastic, dull, flexible, light-brown. For washing and 
cleaning. ’ , , 

'Jtlij "Wool. —Soft, ’absorbent, white, flexible, clastic, 
tough, durable, opaque,- dry, light. For making cloth, 
flannels, blankets, carpets, stockings, &c. • 

8th, 'Water. —Liquid, reflective^ glassy, colourless, 
inodorous, tasteless^ transparent, heavy, bright, whole¬ 
some, purifying. To cleanse, to fertilize, to drink; for 
culinary purposes. 

The remaining substances are wax, camphor, bread, 

SEALING WAX, WHALEBONE, GINGER, BLOTTING PAPER, 
WILLOW, MILK, RICE, SALT, HORN, IVr»RY, CHALK, and 

bark. For the qualities, it is fair to Dr Mayo to refer 
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to his own work, as well-as for an excellent deposition of 
the mode of impressing a knowledge of these qualities on 
the minds* of the pupils. ■ 

Dr Mayo considers it as ‘a fault to tell the pjipils too 
much. Although pleased, their minds reriiam passive, 
and they acquire a habit of receiving impressions from 
pthers, instead of exerting their own faculties. ,He further 
never gives a term before the pupil feels the want of it; 
it is then most apt to be fixed on the memory. * 

A second series of lessons* fourteen in number, is thus 
introduced by Dr Mayo:—In this series the cb’ldren 
should be much exercised upon the qualities already 
remarked; but those should now be presented to them 
in other objects. This repetition combines with the advan¬ 
tage of fixing the knowledge acquired, that of enabling 
them to form the abstract idea of the quality. 

Having had all their senses brought into action, they 
may be led to determine the sense by the exercise of 
which any^particular property was observed. Thus, 
‘ How did you find out that glass was transparent ?’ 
‘ By my eyes.’ ‘ What can you do with your eyes ?' 
‘ See.’ ‘ Seeing is called a sense! ‘ Can you obtain an 
idea of a quality except by the sense of sight?’ ‘ Will 
your sight discover to you that*a rose is odorous ?’ ‘ How 
would you ascertain this quality ?’ ‘ By what sense ?’ 
* By smellfcig.’ '•By the sense of fmell.' By similar 
questions the class will gain a clear conception of the 
several senses, and their opAations. They may next pro¬ 
ceed to the operation of the organs of sense. Thus, ‘ By 
what natural instrument are you able to see, hear,' &c. 
‘ By eyes, ears,’ &c. Any natural, instrument by whicji 
something is performed is called an organ. 1 What are 
the eyes ?’\ ‘Organs.’ ‘Organs of what sense?' &c. 
‘ Organs of sight,' &c. 

It will be an useful exercise for children to classify the 
various qualities which they have observed in objects, 
under the head^ of the different senses by which they are 
discerned. They will soon perceive that some may be 
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discovered by either of two senses. For example, fluid, 
solid, rough, and the varieties of form, which may be 
ascertained either by sight or feeling: these sliyuld con¬ 
stitute ai\pther division. Thus trained to arrange their 
ideas, childreA will acquire* a great readiness in making 
use of their knowledge, and a facility in producing new 
combination^. 

In this series, they may also be practised in distinguish¬ 
ing ancf naming the parts of objects. . 

Objects, each a lesson.— f pin, a cube of wood, an 
•uncut lead pencil, a pen, a wax candle, a chair, a book, 
an egg, a thimble, a penknife, a key, a cup, a CWl'ee- 
berry, a pair of scissors. . •» 

A third series, in twenty-one lessons, is thus introduced: 
—In this series, the children may be led to the observation 
of qualities which cannot be discerned merely by the 
outward senses. Thus, by showing them at the same time 
wool and woollen cloth, and questioning them as to the 
difference of the two, they will readily foriqj^he ideas of 
natural and artiflcial. In this manner they inay be led 
to remark the distinction between foreign and native, 
exotic and indigenous, animal, vegetable, mineral, See. 

They may now be called upon *to give an explanation 
of the terms they use, assisted by the teacher to* trace 
their derivations. A few explanations, adapted to the 
capacities of children, are given at the and of the volume. 

Objects, one to each lesson.—A quill, a halfpenny, 
mustard seed, &c. &c. % ' t * 

A fourth series, in nineteen lessons, is thus intro¬ 
duced:—The chief # aim proposed in this series is, to 
exercise the children in arranging and classifying objects; 
thus developing a higher faculty than that of simply 
observing their qualities. The complex operation of 
connecting things by their points of resemblance, and 
at the same time of distinguishing them individually by 
their points of dissimilarity, is one of the highest exer¬ 
cises of our reason. Yet it may be carried on in children 
at a much earlier period than is usually imagined, if they 
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are trained to arrange their ideas. With this view, the 
spices have bfeen chosen, as forming a connected series of 
objects. «The metals, liquids, different kinds of wood, 
grains, &c. are good subjects for similar lesson^ 

The children may now be*led to consider more fully 
the senses themselves, having already determined by 
.which of them they discover the presence o£ any quality. 
The first lesson is drawn out for the use of the teacher; 
the substance only of the otherspis given. r 

Teacher. Do you understand how you gained the 
knowledge of various qualities ? * 

Children. By our senses. 

Teacher. How do. you know when a thing is red or 
blue ? 

Children. By sight. 

Teacher. If you were blind, could you form a correct 
idea of colour ? Is there any other means of gaining this 
knowledge ? 

Chilcb-eVm* No. 

Teacher. True; and to ascertain this point, a blind 
person was once questioned as to what notion he had of 
scarlet, he said he thought that it must be like the sound 
of a trumpet. It is obvious ^he had no correct idea of 
a qusiiity discoverable by the sight, and he could only 
compare it with one that he ha<l acquired through the 
medium of" anotlfer sense. Can you tell me the reason 
why persons bom deaf cannot speak ? 

Children. They cannof imitate sounds, because they 
never heard any. , 

Teacher. Since* then deaf perspns have no correct 
ideas of sound, nor blind persona of colour, how did we 
acquire them ? 

Children. By ‘means of the senses of seeing and 
hearing. 

Teacher. How then do you suppose our minds be¬ 
come stored with ideas ? 

Children. By the exercise of our senses.* 

* It is probable that children would not at once arrive at this 
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Teacher fi 0 Now, if you hare once had the idea of a 
dog formed in your mind, by seeing sudh an animal, 
when a dog is mentioned y»ju can recall the >idea, and 
fancy onto immediately, as if it were present; your mind 
will also perform the same operation when a quality is 
spoken of which you had previously seen in some object. 
Again, if ye>u see a dog unlike any you have observed) 
before, you compare it with the species with which you 
are acquainted, and mark the difference between* them. 
If I say that I have some green paper, cannot you imme¬ 
diately imagine the colour of which I speak ? 

Children. Yes. 

Teacher. Did you then exercise y8ur sight ? 

Children. No. 

Teacher. How then could you have the idea of green ? 

Children. We remembered it. 

Teacher. ,By what means did you first obtain the 
idea? 

Children. By seeing something green. "■». 

Teacher. What power of the mind do you exercise 
in recalling an idea ? 

Children. Our memory. 

The lessons which follow are on feeling, or touch, hear¬ 
ing, smell, taste. The Spices, aS pepper, nutmeg, - ’mace, 
cinnamon, &c. Liquids. 

**.*• J •' 

LESSONS ON OBJECTS, BY MR WILDERSPIN. 

i 

As it is our object (says Mr Wilderspin) to teach the 
children from objects in preference tt> books, I will men¬ 
tion a method we adopt for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. It consists of a number of boards, of which, 
and of their use, the following description will convey an 
accurate idea. 

The boards are about sixteen inches square, and a 


conclusion. The teacher must, in that case, lead them to it by 
easy questions. . 
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quarter of an inch thick: wainscot is the bds*> as it does 
not warp. These will go into the groove of the lesson post: 
there should be about twgnty articles on each board, or 
twenty-five, just as it suits the conductors of the school ; 
there should be the same quantity of things oq each board, 
in order that all the children may finish at one time; this 
fvill not be the case, if thefre be more objects an one board 
than another. I will give an account of a few of our 
boards,* and that must suffice, 01 * I shall exceed tlib limits 
I have prescribed to myself.. 

The first board contains a small piece of gold* in its ■ 
rough state, a piece of gold in its manufactured state, a 
piece of silver in Both* states, a piece of copper in both 
states, a piece of brass in both states, a piece of iron in 
both states, a piece of steel in both states, a piece of tin- 
foil, a piece of solder, a screw, a clasp nail, a clout nail, a 
hob nail, a spike nail, a sparable, and a hick. 

These articles are all on one board, and the monitor 
puts hi% powder to each article, and tells his little pupils 
their names, and encourages them to repeat the names 
after him. When they finish at one post they go to the 
next. 

The next board may contajn a piece of hemp, a piece 
of rop%, a piece of string, a piece of bagging, a piece of 
sacking, a piece of canvass, a pieqe of hessian, a piece of 
Scotch sheering, fi piece of unbleached linen, a piece of 
bleached linen, a piece of diaper linen, a piece of dyed 
linen, a piece of fl^c, a piece ofthread, a piece of yam, a 
piece of ticking, a piece of raw silk, a piece of twisted silk, 
a piece of wove sill?, figured, a piecQ of white plain silk, 
and a piece of dyed silk, a piece of ribbon, a piece of silk 
cord, a piece of silk velvet, &c. 

The next may cSntain raw cotton, cotton yam, sewing 
cotton, unbleached calico, bleached calico, dimity, jean, 
fustian, velveteen, gauze, nankeen, gingham, bed furniture, 
printed calico, nqirseilles, flannel, baise, stuff, woollen cloth 
and wool, worsted, white, black, and mixed. 

The nett may contain milled board, paste board, Bristol 
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card, browfc' paper, white paper of various sorts, white 
sheep skin, yellow sheep, tanned sheep, purple sheep, glazed 
sheep, red sheep, calf skin, cow hide, goat skin,' kid, seal, 
pig leather, seal skin, wash leather, heaver, &c. 

The next may contain about twenty-five of those wood 
animals which are imported into this country, and are to 
be had at the foreign toy warehouses; some of them are 
carved exceedingly well, and appear very like the real 
animali. 

The next may contain mahogany, and the various kinds 
of wood. 

The next may contain primings of the varidus fruit 
trees. ■ 0 

The next may contain the different small articles of 
ironmongery', needles, pins, cutlery, small tools, and every 
other object that can be obtained small enough for the 
purpose. 

The lessons are to be put in the lesson post the same 
as the picture lessons; and the articles arurfitb^r glued 
or fastened on the boards with screws or waxed thread. 

I would have dried leaves provided, such as an oak 
leaf, an elm leaf, an ash leaf, &c. &c. The leaves of ever¬ 
greens should be kept separate. These will enable a judi¬ 
cious instructor to communicate a great variety of valuable 
information. 

Tbs. utility of this mode of teaching must be obvious, 
for if the children meet with any of those terms in a book 
which they are reading, they understand them immediately, 
which would not be the case unless they had seen the 
object. The most intellectual person would not be able to 
cad things by their proper names, much less describe 
them, unless he had been taught, or heard some other 
person call them by their right names; and we generally 
learn more by mixing with society, than ever we could 
do at school; these sorts of lessons persons can make 
themselves, and they will last for many years, and help 
to lay a foundation for things of more importance. 
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LESSONS ON WORDS CONNECTED WITH THINGS, AND TEACH¬ 
ING THE ALPHABET./3Y MR WILDERSPIN. 

Our next endeavour is to teach the children to express 
their thoughts upon things;—and if they are not checked 
ky injudicious treatment, they will have some on every 
subject. We first teach them to express their own notions 
—we then tell them ours—and tfruth will prevail, £ven in 
the minds of children. On this plan it will operate by its 
own strength, not by the power of coercion, which renders 
even truth disagreeable and repulsive. The children will 
adopt it from choict in* preference to error, and it will be 
firmly established in their minds. 

It will no doubt be perceived, that for the promotion 
of the course here recommended, it will be advisable to 
connect with our alphabetical and reading lessons, as 
much information as we possibly can. By so doing the 
tedium qf thsetask to the child will be considerably les¬ 
sened, as well as much knowledge attained. The means 
of doing this in a variety of ways will, no doubt, suggest 
themselves to the intelligent teacher; but, as an illustra¬ 
tion of what we mean, the following conversational plan 
may nbt be useless. 

We have twenty-six cards, and each card has on it one 
letter of the alphabet, and some object in nature. “■'The 
first, for instance, has the letter A on the top and an apple 
painted on the bottom, ibe children are desired to go 
into the gallery, which is formed of seats eleveted one 
above another, at ortc end of the school, like stairs ; the 
master places himself before the children, so that they c*n 
see him, and he them, and being thus situated, proceeds 
in the following mduner:— 

Q. Where am I ? A. Opposite to us. Q. What is on 
the right side of me ? A. A lady. <1. What is on the 
left side of me ? A. A chair. Q. What is behind me ? 
A. A desk. Q. Who are before me ? A. We children. 
Q. What do I hold in my hand ? A. Letter A for apple. 
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Q. WhiciV hand do I hold it sip with ? A. The right 
hand. Qs Spell apple.* A. A-p-p-l-c. * Q. How is an 
apple produced ? A. It grays on a tree. Q. *What part 
of the tree is in the ground ? A. The root. Q. What 
is that whiph comes out of the ground? A. The stem. 
Q. When the stem grows up straight, what would you 
call its position ? A. Perpendicular. Q. What are cn 
the stem ? A. Branches. Q. What are on the branches ? 
A. Leaves. Q. Of whrft colour are they ? A. Green. 

Q. Is there any thing besides leaves on the branches ? 
A. Yes; apples. Q. What was it before it became an 
apple ? A. Blossom. Q. What part of the blOtesom be¬ 
comes fruit ? A. The inside. (?. What becomes of the 
leaves of the blossom ? ■ A. They fall off the tree. Q. 
What was it before it became blossom ? A. A bud. Q. 
What caused the buds to become larger, and produce 
leaves and blossom ? A. The sap. Q. What is sap ? A. 
A juice. Q. How can the sap make the buds larger ? A. 
It comes out of the root and goes up the stCUi. Q. Where 
next ? A. Through the branches into the buds. Q. 
What do the buds produce ? A. Some buds produce 
leaves, some blossoms, and some a shoot. Q. What do 
you mean by a shoot ? A. A shoot is a young branch, 
which is green at first, but becomes hard by a^e. (i. 
What part becomes hard first ? A. The bottom. 

B. 

4 , * ■> 

Q. What is this? A. B, for.baker, for butter, for 
bacon, ror brewer, for button, for Jjell, &c. &c. QThe 
teacher can take any /}f these names he pleases, for in- 

* It is not supposed that all or many of the children will he 
able to spell this, or the subsequent words, or to give such 
answers as we have put down, but some amongst the older or 
more acute of them will soon be able to do so, and thus become 
instructors of the rest. It may be proper to mention, also, that 
the information on natural history, &c. &c. displayed in some of 
the answers, is the result of the instructions in natural history, 
which the children simultaneously receive. 
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stance, the first:] Children, let me hear youVfyell baker. 
A. B-a-k-e-r.' ft. What is a baker ? A. man who 
makes bread. ft. What is*bread made of? A. It is 
made of flour, water, yeast, and a little salt. ft. What 
is flour made of? A. Wheat, ft. How is it made? 
A. Ground to powder in a mill. ft. What makes the 
mill go round ? A. The wind, if it is a windmill. Q. 
Are there any other kinds of mills ? A. Yes ; mills that 
go by water, mills that are drawn round by hors<*i, and 
mills that go by steam. Q. .When the flour and water 
and yeast are mixed together, what does the baker do ? 
A. Bake them in an oven. ft. What is the use of bread ? 
A. For children tt> eat. Q. Who causes the corn to 
grow ? A. Almighty God. 

C. 

Q. What is this ? A. It is letter C for* cow, c-o-w, 
aud for git, Q. What is the use of the cow ? A. 
The cow gives us milk to put into the tea. ft. Is milk 
used for any other purpose besides putting it into 
tea? A. Yes ; it is used to put into puddings, and for 
many other things, ft.' Name some of the other things ? 
A. It is used to make butter and cheese, ft. What part 
of it is made into butter ? A. The cream, which swims 
on the top df the milk. ft. How is it made into but-.cr ? 
A. It is put into a thing called a chum, in the shape of 
a barrel/ ft. Wh^t is ddhe m-xt? A. The chum is 
turned round by means of a handle, and the motion turns 
the cream into huttcr. Q. What is the use of butter? 
A. To put on bread, and to put into*pie-crast, and mapy 
other nice things, ft. Of what colour is butter ? A. It 
is generally yellow.* ft. Are there any other things made 
of milk ? A. Yes, many things; but the principal one 
is cheese. Q. How is cheese made ? A. The milk is 
turned into curds and whey, which is done by putting a 
liquid into it called rennet, ft. What part of the curd 
and wheyas made into cheese ? A. The curd, which is 
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put into tK^ress; and when it has been in the press a 
few days, ij becomes cheese. Q. Is the fldsh of the cow 
useful ? A. Yes; it is eaten- and is called beef; and the 
flesh of the young calf is called veal. Q. Is the skin of 
the cow or calf of any use ? A. Yes ; the skin of the 
cow is manufactured into leather for the soles of shoes. 
Q. What made with the calf skin ? A. The top of 
the shoe, which is called the upper-leather. Q. Are 
there 'hny other parts of the cow that are useful ? A. 
Yes; the horns, which are jnade into combs, handles of 
knives, forks, and other things. Q. What is made of 
the hoofs that come off the cow’s feet? 31. Glue, to 
join boards together. Q. Who. mode the cow? A. 
Almighty God. 


D. 

• 

Q. What Is this ? A. Letter D, for dog, for dove, for 
draper, &c. Q. What is the use of the^log ? A. To 
guard the house, and keep thieves away. Q. Ilow can a 
dog guard the house, and keep thieves away ? A. By 
barking, to wake the persons who live in the house. Q. 
Is the dog of any other use ? >A. Yes; to draw under 
a truck. Q. Does he do’as his master bids him? A. 
Yes ; and knows his master from any other person. Q. 
Is Ate dbg a faithful animal ? A. Yes, very*faithful; he 
has been known to die of grief for the loss of his master. 
Q. Can you mention an instance of the dog’s faithful¬ 
ness? A. Yes; a dog waited at jthe’ gates of the Fleet 
prison for hours every day for nearty twor' years, because 
hjs master was confined in the prison. Q. Can you pien- 
tion another instance of the dog’s faithfulness ? A. Yes; 
a dog lay down on his master’s grave in a churchyard 
in London for many weeks. Q. How did the dog ger 
food ? A. The people who lived near noticed him, and 
brought him victuals. Q. Did the people do any thing 
besides giving him victuals? A. Yel?; they made a 
house for him, for fear he should die with w^t and cold. 
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Q. How long did he stay there ? A. Untihjfhe people 
took him away, because he howled dreadfully when the 
organ played on Sundays. £!. Is it right to beat a dog ? 
A. No; it is very wrong to use any animal ill, because 
we do not like to be beaten ourselves. Q. Did Almighty 
God make the dog ? A. Yes; and every thing else that 
has life. 


E. 

Q. What letter is this ? A. E, for egg, Q. What is 
the use of an egg ? A. It is useful for many purposes ; 
to put into puddings, and to eat by itself. Q. Should 
country children keep an egg if they find it in the hedge? 
A. No, it is thieving; they should find out the owner 
and take it home. Q. Do children ever throw stones at 
the fowls? A. Yes; but tifcyey are mischievous children, 
and perhaps do not go to school. Q. What'ought child¬ 
ren to learn by going to school ? A. To be kind and 
good to every body, and every thing that has life. 


F. 


Q. Vhat letter is this ? A. Letter F, for frying-pan, 
for father, &c. Q. Let me hear you spell frying-pan. 
A. F-r-y-i-n g p-a*n. Q. What is the use of the fryjgg- 
pan ? A. To fry meat and pancakes. Q. Spell me the 
names of the different kinds .pf meat. A. B-e-e-f, 
p-o-r-k, v-e-a-1, m-u-t-t-o-n, 1-a-m-b, h-a-m, &c. Q. 
Of what shape are frying-pans ? A. Some circular, and 
some are like an ellipsis* Q. Are, there any other uten- 

* It may possibly strike some of my readers as strange that a 
geometrical question should be put in a conversation on the 
alphabet, but it should be remembered that, according to the 
Infant School system, language is not taught exclusively, but in 
connexion with nifmler and form ;—questions like the above, 
therefore, are calculated to excite their memories, and induce an 
application of their geometrical knowledge. 
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sils into \\|«ch meat is put thaf are circular ? A. Yes, 
please sir,, my mother has some circular plates; and 
please sir, tmy mother has some elliptical dish eg. Q. Any 
thing besides ? A. Yes, please sir, my mother has a 
circular table; and, please sir, my mother has a rectan¬ 
gular one,'hud it is made of deal. , 

G. 

•t 

Q. What letter is this ? A. Letter G, for goat, for 
goo4,girl, &c. Q. Spell goat, A. G-o-a-t. Q. What 
is the use of the goat? A. In some countries people 
drink the goat’s milk; and the ski*; is useful to make 
the upper-leather of shoes. Q. ‘Are goats fond of going 
into the valleys and low places ? A. No; they are fond 
of going up hills and high places. Q. If a goat is coming 
down a high hill which has only one narrow path merely 
wide enough for one goat to walk on without falling 
down, and another goat is coming up the same path, 
what do they do? A. The goat that is ?bmi3g up lies 
down and lets the other goat walk over him. Q. Why 
does not one of the goats turn round and go back again ? 
A. Because there would not be jroom, and the one which 
should try to turn round Would fall down and be Jailed. 

H. 

Q. What letter is tljis ? , A. Letter II, for, horse, for 
house, &c. Q. What is the use of the horse ? A. To 
draw cArts, coaches, stages, waggohs, fire-engines, &c. Q. 
Spell horse, and cart, and coach. ‘A. II-o-r-s-e, c-a-r-t, 
d-o-a-c-h. Q. Wha? is the difference between a cart and 
coach ? A. A cart has two wheels, and a coach has four. 
Q. Tell me some other difference. A. The horses in^_ 
cart go before each other, but the horses in a coach go 
side by side. Q. What is the use of a fire-engine ? A. 
To put the fire out when the house is/>n fire. Q. Is it 
right for children to play with the fire. A, No, very 
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wrong; as many child rep are burnt to deatIJyhand many 
Louses burnt down from it. Q. Should tb' horse be 
cruelly usqd ? A. No; he should be kindly treated, as 
he is the most useful animai we have. Q. Wi o created 
him? A. Almighty God. 


I. 


Q. What letter is this? A. Letter I, for iron, for 
idleness, &c. Q. Spell iron. I-r-o-n. Q. What is the use 
of an iron ? A. To iron the clothes after they are washed, 
and to make them smooth. Q. How do they iron the 
clothes? A. Makq, the. iron hot, and then work it back¬ 
wards and forwards on the clothes. Q. Should little 
children come with clean clothes to school ? A. Yes ; 
and clean hands and faces too. Q. Is not iron used for 
other purposes ? A. Oh, yes ; for a great many things, 
as knives, forks, &c. 


J. 


Q. What letter is this ? A. J, for jug, John, &c. Q. 
What is the use of the jug ? A. To hold water, or beer, 
or any other liquid. Q. What is a jug made of ? A. Of 
clay, which is worked round into the shape of a jug, and 
then burnt, apd that hardens it. Q. Should children. Ae 
careful when they are carrying a jug ? A. Yes; or else 
they will let it fall and break it. *Q. Then it is necessary 
for children to be careful? A. Yes, every body should 
he careful. * 


K. 

Q. What letter is this ? A. Letter K, for kite, &c. 
~Q.. What is the use of the kite ? A. For little children 
to fly. Please, sir, my big brother has got a kite. Q. 
What does your< brother do with his kite ? A. Please, 
sir, he goes into the fields when he has got time, and flies 
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it. Q. HcyAiidoes he fly it ? A.. Please, sir, he ha9 got a 

long string Awhich he fixes to another called a loop, and 
then he unwinds the string, and gets some boy,to hold it 
up. Q. What then ? A. Please, sir, then he runs against 
the wind, anu the kite goes up. Q. What is the use of 
the tail of the kite ? A. Please, sir, it will not fly with¬ 
out a tail. Q. Why not ? A. Please, sir, it goes round 
and round without a tail, and comes down. Q. Then 
what do you suppose is the use of the tail ? A . Please, 
sir, I don’t know. Another child will probably supply 
the answer. Please, sir, to balance it. 


L. 


Q. What letter is this ? A. Letter L, for lion, &c. 
Q. Spell lion. A. L-i-o-n. Q. What is the size of a 
full grown liop ? A. A full grown lion stands four feet and 
a half high, aVul is eight feet long. Q. How high do you 
stand ? A. Please, sir, some of us stand feet, and 
none of us above three. Q. Has the lion any particular 
character among beasts ? A. Yes, he is called the king 
of beasts on account of his great strength. Q. When he 
seizes his prey, how far can he leqp ? A. To the distance 
of twenty feet. Q. Describe some other particulars con¬ 
cerning the lion. A. The lion has a shaggy mane, 
"’bail,the lioness has nbt. Q. What oth jrparticulars ? A. 
The lion’s roar is so loud that other animals run away 
when they hear it. Q. Where*are lions found?’ A. In 
most hot countries: the largest are found in Asia and 
Africa. 


M. 

Q. What letter is this ? A. Letter M, for Monday, 
for mouse, &c. Q. What is the use of the mouse ? A. 
To make the servants diligent, and put the things out of 
the way. Q. How can mice make servants diligent? 
A. If people don’t put the candles in a proper glace the 
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mice will gnaw them. Q. Are mice of any otter service ? 
A. Please, sir," if the mice did not make a ftnell, some 
people would never clean tlieir cupboards out!* 

N- 

Q. What letter is this? A. Letter N, for nut, &c 
<3. What is a nut? A. A thing that is hard, and it 
grows on a tree. Q. What shape is it ? A. Something 
m the shape of a marble. Q. How can it be eaten if it 
is like a marble? A. Please, sir, it is the kernel that we 
eat. Q, How are nuts produced? A. They grow on 
trees. » 


O. 

Q. What letter is this ? A. Letter 0, for orange. Q. 
Of what colour is an orange ? A. An oraifge is green at 
first, but afterwards becomes of a colour called orange- 
red. Q. Do' they grow in the ground like potatoes ? A. 
No, they grow on trees like apples. Q. Can you tell me 
any thing in the shape of an orange ? A. Yes ; the 
earth on which we live-, is nearly of that shape. Q. On 
what -part of the earth do toe live ? A. The surface. 
Q. What do you mean by the surface ? A. The outside. 
Q. Who firmed the earth, and preserves it in its proper 
motions ? A. Almighty God. 

P. 

I 

Q. What letter is this? A. Letter P, for pig, for 
plum-pudding, &c. Q. What is the use of the pig ? ' A. 
Its flesh is eaten, and is called pork. Q. What is the use 
of the hair or bristles ? A. To make brushes or brooms. 
Q. What is the use of a brush ? A. Some brushes are 

* This answer, was given by a child four years old ; and imme¬ 
diately aftenvard.s another child called out, “ Please, sir, if it 
were not fo- bugs, some people would not clean their bedsteads.” 
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to brush thiA Clothes, and others to brush the dirt out of 
the comers 'if the room. Q. Does a good servant ever 
leave the dot in the corner^? A. No, neves; a good 
servant orpny clean little girl would be ashamed of it. 

Q. 

Q. What ’letter is this ? A. Letter Q, for quill, &c.* 
Q. Hov are quills produced? A. From the wings of 
geese and other large biras. Q. What is the use of the 
quill? A. To form into pens and many other things. 
Q. What is the use of the pen ? A. To dip itfto ink and 
write with it. Q. What do you write jjpon ? A. Paper. 
Q. What is paper made of? A. Rags. 

R. 

Q. Wliat letter is this ? A. Letter R, for rabbit, &c. 
Q. What is the use of the rabbit ? A. The flesh of the 
rabbit is eaten, and is very nice. Q. Wfeat floes the 
rabbit eat ? A. Corn, grass, cabbage leaves, and many 
different herbs. Q. What is the use of -the skin ? A. 
To make hats, and to trim boys’ caps. Q. Are they very 
numerous ? A. They are ,to bef found in almost all 
countries. * 


S. 


Q. What is this ? A^ Letter S, for shoe, &c. . Q. 
What is the use of shoes ? A. To keep the feet warm 
and dry. * Q. Should children walk* in the miid or in the 
kennel ? A. No, because that would ’spoil the shoes, and 
wedr them out too soon. Q. And why should little 
children be careful not to wear them opt any more than 
they can help ? A. Because our parents must work harder 
to buy us more. 


T. 


Q. What letter is this ? A. Letter T, for tea-kettle. 
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Q. What are tea-kettles made of? A. Solute are made 
of tin, and s6me of copper, and some of ircft. Q. Why 
are they" not made of w/>od ? A. Because the wood 
would bum. Q. What thing is that at the top ? A. The 
handle. Q. What is underneath the handle ? A. The 
lid. Q. What is in the front of it ? A. The spout. Q. 
What is the use of the spout? A. For the >vater to come 
out. Q. What is the use of the handle ? A. To take 
hold Of. Q. Why do th^y note take hold of the" spout ?• 
A. Because it is the wrong way. 

U. 

Q. What letter is"this? A. Letter U, for umbrella, 
&c. Q. Is letter U a vowel or consonant ? A. A vowel. 
Q. What is the use of the umbrella ? A. To keep the 
rain off any body. Q. What are umbrellas made of? A. 
Some of silk and some of cotton. Q. Which are the 
best ? A. Those that are made of silk. Q. Is there any 
thing felse in an umbrella ? A- Yes; whalebone. Q. 
Where does whalebone come from ? A. Out of a large 
fish called a whale. Q. Who made the whale ? A. Al¬ 
mighty God. , 

V. 

Q. Wkftt letter is this? A. Letter V, for vipe,, &c. 
Q. What is a vine ? A. A thing that grows against the 
wall, and produces grapes. Q.-Why does it not grow 
like another tree, and support its own weight ? A. Be¬ 
cause it is not strorg enough. Q. Then it cannot grow 
and become fruitful in this country without man’s assist¬ 
ance ? A. No; and please, sir, we cannot grow and 
become fruitful without the assistance of Almighty God.* 

W. 

Q. What letter is this ? A. It is letter W, for wheel. 

* Tt is answer was given by a child five years of age. 
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Q. Spell whfill. A. W-h-e-e-1, Q, What is the use of 
wheels? (h To make it easier for hor&s to draw. 
Q. How do'you know that ?^ A. Please sir, I had a 
little cart till of stones, and the wheel came off; and, 
please sir, I fjpund it much harder to draw. Q. Then if 
it was not for wheels, the horse could not draw so great a 
weight? v4..No; and please, sir, people could not go 
into the country so quick as they do. Q. What trade do 
'they caft the persons that make wheels? A. Wheel¬ 
wrights. 


X. 

Q. What letter is this ? A. Letter X, for Xenophon, 
a man’s name. Q. What was the particular character of 
Xenophon ? A. He was very courageous. Q. What does 
courageous mean ? A. To be afraid to do harm, but not 
to be afraid to do good, or any thing that is right. Q. 
What is the greatest courage ? A. To conquer our own 
bad passions and bad inclinations. Q. Is he a couAtgeous 
man that can conquer his bad passions ? A. Yes; because 
they are the most difficult to conquer. 


Y. 

Q> -What letter is this ? A. Letter »Y, fo* yoke, &c. 
Q. Is it a vowel or consonant ? A. When it begins a 
word it is called a consonant, »but if not, a vowel. Q. 
What is ^ yoke ? A. Please sir, vjbat the milk people 
carry the milk pails on. Q. What, is the use of the 
yok^e ? A. To enable*the people to carry the milk easier. 


Z. 

Q. What letter is this ? A. Letter Z, for Zealander. 
Q. What is a Zealander ? A. A man that lives on an 
island on the southern ocean, called Zea’&nd. Q. IIow 
do they live? A. Principally by hunting an^ fishing. 
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Q. What is hunting? A. Following aniwals to catch 
them. Q. Who made all the animals ? A. Almighty 
God. r . 1 

Mr Wilderspin never fatigues the children with this or 
any other lesson. If intermitted for a day or two, they 
will themselves request to have the picture alphabet in 
the gallery, &c. 

The children are also to be ■ practised on an alphabet, 
both Roman and Italic, pointed in large letters hung up 
before them. The whole gallery at once. 

It is necessary, too, to practise them on the proper 
sounds of the wo.-ds they spell, as of a in ball, mail, also 
in hat, cat, and hate, late, or i, in will, hill, mild, child, 
&c. 

Mr Wilderspin urges the importance, and Mr Milne 
agrees with him, of the children at an Infant School being 
taught to read. The parents expeot this, as ■what they 
are accustomed to consider education. Much may be 
done Without books ; indeed they are entirely dispensed 
with at the Edinburgh Model School, with the exception 
of a small book or two put into the hands of the more 
advanced classes. 


LL3S0NS IN READING, BY MR WILDERSPIN.-- 1 

I have arranged a se.ies, denominated “Developing 
Lessons,” the great object of which is to induce children 
to think and reflect on what they see. They are thus 
formed: at the top is a coloured picture, or series of 
coloured pictures of insects, quadrupeds, and general 
objects. For instance, there is one containing the poplar, 
hawk-moth, and wasp. The lesson is as follows : “ The 
wasp can sting and fly as well as the moth, which does 
not sting. I hope no wasp will sting me; he is small, 
but the hawk'dnoth is large. The moth eats leaves, but 
the wasp loves sweet things, and makes a round nest. If 




boya take the nest they may be stung: the fish like the 
wasp grubs A On this, questions are propo*sed: Which 
stings ? Wmch is small, andvvkich large ? Which eats 
leaves ? Which makes a round nest ? &c. &c. 

To take another instance. There is a figure of an 
Italian, to which is appended the following: “ The Italian 
has got a flask of oil and a fish in his hand, and some¬ 
thing else in his hand which the little child who reads 
this must find out. Any hhild can tell who makes Vise of 
the sense of seeing. In Italy they make a good deal of 
•wine; “big grapes grow there that they make it with. 
Italians can sing very well, and so can little children when 
they are taught.” Questions are ‘likewise proposed on 
this, as before. 

Of these lessons, however, there is a great variety. 
All schools should possess them: they will effectually 
prevent the eyil alluded to, by checking the apathy of 
children in learning to read, and calling the teacher’s 
powers into full exercise. They are equa% adapted to 
spelling and reading. 

I will give two specimens of reading lessons in natural 
history, each of which has a large, well-engraved and 
coloured plate at the top, copied from nature. 

The Eagle. 

How glad some poor children would be if they could 
read about the eagle, life is a big strong bird, and has 
such greet wings, and such long sharp claws, that he ciui 
dig them into the lanjb, hare, rabbit,*and other animals, 
and thus fly away witfi them to feed his young ones, and 
to eat them himself. Eagles make such a large nest on 
the side of some high rock, where nobody can get at it. 
There used to be eagles in Wales, and there are some 
now in Scotland, but very few in England, for they do 
not like to be where there are many pepple. The Al¬ 
mighty gave man dominion over the birds of the air, as 
well as over the other animals, and as he gave iSan power 
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to think, if the eagles 'become troublesome", ('men catch 
them, though 1 they can fly so high; and 1 1 the eagle 
knows this, he likes to keep out of our way, ‘and go into 
parts of the world where there are not so, many people. 
There are many sorts of eagles ; the black eagle, the sea 
eagle, the bald eagle, and others. They have all strong 
.bills bent down in front, and strong claws. * This bird is 
mentioned in the Bible. 

Questions are proposed after'this is read, and thus the 
examination proceeds:—".What is that? An eagle. 
What sort of a bird is he ? He is big and strong. 1 What 
are those ? His feathers. What else are they called ? His 
plumage," &c. &c.‘ < 

The Crocodile. 

I hope you will not put your dirty hands on this picture 
of the crocodile. The live ones have hard scales on their 
backs, and so many teeth. They could bite a man's 
leg off. but there are none in our land, only young ones 
that sailors bring with them. The crocodile can run fast; 
those are best off who are out of his way. He lives by 
the water; he goes much in it; and he can swim well. 
Young ones come out 6f eggs, which the old one lays in 
the sand. Some beasts eat the eggs, or else there would 
be too many crocodiles. The crocodile can run fast if he 
runs straight, and those who wish to get out of his- \. ay 
run zigzag, and he takes some time to turn ; the poor 
black m%n know this, and can"get out of his way; but 
some of them can fight and kill him on the lqnd or in 
the water. I think-the crocodile is mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture. Ask your teacher what Scriptfire means. When you 
learn geography you will know where many of the places 
are that are mentioned in the Bible, and you will see 
where the river Nile is. There are so many crocodiles 
on the banks of that river, that the people are afraid 
to go alone. IIow many wonderful animals our great 
Creator has mafie! How humble and thankful we should 
be to see ro many great wonders ! 
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On this, r^iestions are asked as before. 

The spelling lessons contain words capable of explana¬ 
tion, such a^white, black, rouqd, square; others are classed, 
as fleet, sh/p, brig, sloop, &c.; and others are in contrast, 
as hot, cold, dark, light, wet, dry, &c. 


EXAMPLE OF LESSONS BY PICTURES, SCRIPTURE 
STORIES, &C. 

Th» pictures should be h'ighly coloured, aif such are 
found very attractive. The natural history pictures will 
consist of beasts, birds, fishes, insects,‘flowers, and other 
objects. The children will of themselves ask what the 
pictures are, and instruction is never better conveyed than 
when this proof is given that curiosity is excited. There 
are also pictures of different trades, as shoemakers, buil¬ 
ders, weavers. Tha teacher will take any of the boards on 
which these pictures are pasted, and explain 4fcem minutely 
to the children. He will require nothing else tlian*his own 
knowledge and sagacity to do so instructively. Mr Wil- 
derspin recommends a particularly affectionate and encou¬ 
raging manner in giving lgssons»on Scripture pictures; 
lie connects the precepts of Christianity with all that is 
good and kind, and with nothing severe or repulsive. The 
folkwing are specimens of his method 

Joseph and, his Brethren, 

The picture being suspended against the wall, and one 
class of the children "Handing opposite to it, the master 
repeats the following passages : “ And Joseph dreamed a 
dream, and he told it to his brethren; And they hated him 
yet the more. And he said unto them. Hear, I pray yo<C 
the dream which I have dreamed; for behold, we were 
binding sheaves in the field, and lo! my sheaf arose and 
also stood upright; and behold, your shetfves stood round 
about, and made obeisance to my sheaf.” 

F 
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The teacher being provided with a pointer, will point 
to the picture,' and put the following question^’, or such as 
he may think better, to the, children:— 

Q. What is this ? A. Joseph’s first dream, n Q. What 
is a dream? A. When you dream, you see things during 
the time of sleep. Q. Did any of you ever dream any¬ 
thing ? , 

Here the children will repeat what they have dreamed ; 
perhaps something like the following:—Please, sir, once 
I dreamed I was in a garden. Q. What did you see ? 
A. I saw flowers, and such nice apples. Q. How do 
you know it was a dream ? A. Because, when I awoke, 
I found I was in bed. .• 

During this recital the children will listen very atten¬ 
tively, for they are highly pleased to hear each other’s 
relations. The master having satisfied himself that the 
children, in some measure, understand the nature of a 
dream, he may proceed as follows:— ■ 

Q. Whatodid Joseph dream about first? A. He 
dreamed that his brother's sheaves made obeisance to his 
sheaf. Q. What is a sheaf? A. A bundle of corn* 
Q. What do you understand by making obeisance ? 
A. To bend your body, whiph we call making a bow. 
Q. W hat is binding sheaves ? A. To bind them, which 
they do with a band of twisted straw. Q. How many 
brothers hitd Jdseph? A. Eleven. Q. What - was 
Joseph’s father’s name ? A. Jacob ; he is also some¬ 
times called Israel." * 

Master. —And it is> further written concerning Joseph, 
that he dreamed yet another dream, and told it to his 
brethren, and said, “ Behold, I have dreamed a drqpm 
more; and behold the sun and the moon and the eleven 
stars made obeisahee to me." 

Q. What do you understand by the sun? A. The 
sun is that bright object in the sky which shines in the 
day-time, and which gives us heat and light. Q. Who 
made the sun ? h A. Almighty God. Q. For what pur¬ 
pose did God make the sun ? A. To warm and nourish 
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the earth, and every thing upon* it. Q. What do yon 

mean by the earth ? A. The ground on which we walk, 
and on whidfi the com, trees, itfid flowers grow. 'Q. What 
is it that rfokes them grow ? A. The heat and light of 
the sun. (£. 'Does it require any thing else to make 
them grow ? A. Yes; rain, and the assistance of 
Almighty God. Q. What is the moon ? A. That 
object which is placed in the sky, and shines in the 
night, and appears larger* than the stars. Q. What do 
you mean by the stars ? A % Those bright obj§pts that 
appear* in the sky at night. Q. What are they ? A. 
Some of them are worlds, and others are suns to give 
them light. Q. Who placed them therfc ? A. Almighty 
God. Q. Should we fear and love him for his goodness ? 
A. Yes; and for his mercy towards us. Q. Do you 
think it wonderful that God should make all these things ? 
A. Yes. Q. ,Are there anymore things that are won¬ 
derful to you ? A.’ Yes;— 

Where’er we turn our wondering eyeff 
His power and skill we see; 

Wonders on wonders grandly rise, 

And speak the Deity. 

Q. Who is the Deity ? A. Allhighty God. 

Nothing can be a greater error than to allow the ‘chil¬ 
dren to use the name .of God on every trifling occa- 
sionf Whenever it is necessary, it shouffl, in ifiy opinion, 
be commenced with Almighty first, both by teacher and 
scholars. I am convinced, from what I have seen in 
many places, that the frequent repetition of his holy name 
has a very injurious effect. 


Solomon's Wise Judgment. 

Q. What is this? A. A picture of Solomon’s Wise 
Judgment. Q. Describe what you mean. A. Two 
women stood before king Solomon. Q. End tire women 
say any thing to the king when they came befia-e him ? 
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A. Yes; one woman fold, 0 my Lord, I ana this woman 
dwell in one' house, and I had a child the^e, and this 
woman hid a child also, ^nd this woman's cjjiild died in 
the night. Q. To whom did the women s f eak when 
they said, 0 my Lord? A. To king Solomdn. Q. What 
did the woman mean when she said, we dwell in one 
chouse ? A. She meant that they both lived in it. Q. 
Did the woman say any thing more to the king ? A. Yes; 
she said the other woman rose at midnight, and took her 
son from her. Q. What is meant by midnight? A. 
Twelve o’clock, or the middle of the night. Q.< What 
did the other woman say in her defence ? A. She said 
the live child waS hers, and the other said it is mine; 
this they spake before the king. Q. When the king 
heard what the women had to say, what did he do ? 
A. He said, bring me a sword; and they brought a sword 
before the king. Q. Did the king do any thing with 
the sword? A. No; he said, divide the cliild in two, 
and giye haK to the one, and half to the other. Q. What 
did the women say to that ? A. One said, 0 my Lord, 
give her the living child, and in noways slay it; but the* 
other said, let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it. 
Q. What took place riaxt ?, A. The king answered and 
said,'Hive her the living child, and in nowise slay it, she 
is the mother thereof. Q. Whitt is meant by slaying ? 
A. To kill? anything. Q. To which woman was- the 
child given ? A. To the woman that said do not hurt 
it. Q.* What is the reason ‘that it was called a wise 
judgment ? A. Because Solomon took a wise pethod to 
find it out. Q. ©id the people hear of it? A. Yes; 
all Israel heard of it, and they feared the king, for Jthey 
saw that the wisdom of God was in him to do judgment. 
Q. What is mednt by all Israel? A. All the people 
over whom Solomon was king. Q. If we want to know 
any more about Solomon, where can we find jt ? A. 
In the third chapter of the first book of Kings. 
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Incidental Conversation. 

Q. Nov,' my little children, as we have been talking 
about king 4Solomon, suppose we talk about our own 
king; so let me ask you bis name ? A. King William 
the Fourth. * Q. Why is be called king ? A. Because 
be is the head man, anjl the governor of the nation. 
Q. What does governor mean? A. One that governs 
the people; the same as you govern and manage us. 
Q. Wfiy does the king wear a crown on his head ? 
A. To denote that he governs from a principle of 
wisdom, proceeding from love. ®. Why does he hold 
a sceptre in his hand ? A. To denote that he is power¬ 
ful, and that he governs from a principle of truth. 
(}. Wliat is a crown ? A. A thing made of gold, 
overlaid with* a number of diamonds and, precious 
stones, which are very scarce. Q. What is a sceptre? 
A. A thing made of gold, and something lilfe an sfficer’s 
staff. Q. What is an officer ? A. A person who acts 
in the king’s name ; and there are various sorts of officers, 
naval officers, military officers, and civil officers. Q. What 
is a naval officer ? A. A person dho governs the sailors, 
and tells them what to do. Q. What is a military 
officer ? A. A person who governs the |oldiep, and tells 
them what to do. Q. What does a naval officer and his 
sailors do ? A. Defend i^s from our enemies on.tlie sea. 
Q. What does a military officer and his soldiers do? 
A. Defend us from our enemies ofl land. Q. Who do 
you call enenlies ? A, Persons that Aish to hurt us and 
do us harm. Q. What does a civil officer do? A. 
Defend us from our enemies at home. Q. What do you 
mean by enemies at home ? A. Thieves, and all bad 
men and women. Q. Have we any other enemies besides 
these ? A. Yes ; the enemies of our own household, as 
we may read in the Bible, and they are t^e worst of all. 
Q. What do you mean by the enemies of our own 
household ? A. Our bad thoughts and bad inclinations. 
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Q. Who protects and defends us from these? A. 
Almighty Gdd. Q. Are there any other kind of officers 
besides these we have npmtioned ? A. Yes; a great 
many more, such as the king’s ministers, thV noblemen 
and gentlemen in both houses of parliament, and the 
judges of the land. Q. What do the king's ministers do ? 
,A. Give the king advice when he wants «it. Q. And 
wliat do the noblemen and gentlemen do in both houses 
of parliament ? A. Make laws to govern us, protect us, 1 
and make us happy. Q, After they have made the 
laws, who do they take them to ? A. To the king. Q: 
Wliat do they take them to the king for ? A. To ask 
him if he will be pleased to approve of them. Q. What 
are laws ? A. Good rules for the people to go by, the 
same as we have rules in our school to go by. Q. Sup¬ 
pose the people break these good rules, what is the con¬ 
sequence ? A. They are taken before tlie judges, and 
afterwards sent to prison. Q, Who takes them before 
the judge ? * A. A constable, and afterwards he takes 
them to prison, and there they are locked up and punished. 
Q. Ought we to love the king? A. Yes; and respect 
his officers. Q. Do you suppose the king ever prays to 
God ? A. Yes; every day. Q. What does he pray 
for ? * A. That God would be pleased to make him a 
wise and good man, so that he ipay make all his people 
happy. Q: WhVit do the Scriptures say about the Hag ? 
A. They say that we are to fear God and honour the 
king. A. Who was the frisest'king ? A. King Solomon. 
Q. How did he become the wisest king ? A ., He asked 
God to give him wisdom to govern his kingdom well; 
and God granted his request, (i. Will God give our 
king wisdom ? A. Yes ; he will give him what is best 
for him. It says 1 in the Bible, if any man lack wisdom 
let him ask of God, for he giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not. Q. Wliat is the best book to learn 
wisdom from ? Q. The Bible. A. Is the queen men¬ 
tioned in the feble ? A. Yes ; it is said queens shall be 
thy nursitig mothers. Q. Who came to Solomon besides 
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(lie two women ? /!. The Queen of Sheha; she came 

to ask him questions. Q. When he answered her ques¬ 
tions, what happened ? A. The queen wa% so much 
delighted^ith his wisdom, that she gave him a hundred 
and twenty talents of gold, and spices in abundance. Q. 
How muchls one talent of gold worth ? A. Five thousand, 
four hundred, and seventy-five sovereigns. Q. Did she 
give him any thing more ? A. Yes; she gave him pre¬ 
cious Atones. Q. Whah are precious stones ? A. Dia¬ 
monds, jasper, sapphire^phalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, 
sardius, chrysolite, beryl, topaz, chrysoprasus, jacinth, 
amethyst. Q. Did King Solomon give the Queen of 
Sheba any thing? A. Yes; li^ g»ve her whatsoever 
she desired, besides that which she brought with her. 
Q. Where did she go ? A. She went away to her own 
land. Q. What part of the Bible is this? A. The 
ninth chapter of the second book of Chronicles. Master. 
The queen iS mentioned in other places in the Bible, and 
another daydjirill tell in what parts. 

Natural History. 

When teachers are conversing with their children, they 
should always take care to*watch their countenanaes, and 
the moment they appear tired, to stop. An hour’s instruc¬ 
tion when the children’s minds and hearts«are engaged, 
is better than many hours’ effort, when they are thinking 
of something else. In *dditi»n to thirty-four pictures of 
Scripture history, we have sixty pf natural history, each 
picture Curving a variety of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and 
flowers. The first thing we do is to teach the children 
thb names of the different things; then to distinguish 
them by their forms; and lastly, they are questioned on 
them as follows:—If the animal is a horse, we put die 
pointer to it, and say— 

What is this ? A. A picture of a horse. Q. What is 
the use of the horse ? A. To draw carts, Caches, waggons, 
drays, fire-engines, caravans, the plough and hiirrow, boats 
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on the canals, ani any, thing that their m'asters want 
them. Q. Will they cany as Well as draw? A. Yes, 
they will cany a lady or gentleman on their babks, a sack 
of com, or paniers, or even little children, butXhey must 
not hit them hard; if they do, they will fall off their backs; 
besides, it is very cruel to beat them. Q. \Vhat is the 
difference between carrying and drawing? A . a To carry is 
when they have the whole weight on their backs, but to 
draw is when they pull any thing»aIong. Q. Is the're any 
difference between those horses that carry, and those 
horses that draw ? A. Yes/ the horses that draw carts, 
drays, coal-waggons, stage-waggons, and other heavy 
things, are stouter land, much larger, and stronger than 
those that carry on the saddle, and are called draught- 
horses. Q. Where do the draught-horses come from? 
A. The largest come from Leicestershire, and some come 
from Suffolk, which are very strong, and are called Suffolk 
punches. Q. Where do the best saddle-horses come 
from ? A. Tljey came at first from Arabia, the place in 
which the camel is so useful; but now it is considered 
that those are as good which are bred in England. Q. 
What do they call a horse when he is young ? A. A foal, 
or a young colt. Q. Will he carry and draw while he is 
young h A. Not until he is taught, which is called break¬ 
ing of him in. Q. And when lie is broke in, is he very 
useful ? A. Y es, and please, sir, we hope to be more use¬ 
ful when we are properly taught. Q. What do you mean 
by being properly taught ? ' A. When we have as much 
trouble taken with us ijp the horses and dogs have taken 
with them. Q. Why„ you give me a great deal of trouble, 
and yet I endeavour to teach you. A( Yes, sir, but before 
Infant Schools were established, little children like us 
were running the streets.* Q. But you ought to be good 
children if you do run the streets. A. Please, sir, there 
is nobody to tell us how,+ and if the map. did not teach 
the horse, he would not know how to do his work. 

I 

* This answer was given by a child five years of age. 

+ This‘Answer was given by a child six years of age. 
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Here we observe to the children, that as this animal is 
so useful to mankind, it should he treated*with kindness. 
And haviqg questioned them as to the differense between 
a cart an$ra coach, and satisfied ourselves that they under¬ 
stand the things that are mentioned, we close, by asking 
them what*is the use of the horse after he is dead, to 
which the phildren reply, that its flesh is eaten by othqr 
animals (naming them,) and that its skin is put into pits 
with hak hark, which i» called tanning; and that when 
it is tanned it is called leather; and leather is ma,de into 
shoes, to keep the feet warm and dry, and that we are 
indebted to the animals for many things that we both eat 
and wear, and above all to the grjat Crod for every thing 
that we possess. I cannot help thinking, that if this plan 
were more generally adopted in all schools, we should 
not have so many persons ascribing every thing to blind 
chance, when all nature exhibits a God, who guides, pro¬ 
tects, and continually preserves the whole. ’ 

We also examine the children conceming^that ill-treated 
animal, the ass, and contrast it with the beautiful % extemal 
appearance of the zebra; taking care to warn the children 
not to judge of things by their outward appearance, which 
the world in general are too apt to»do, but to judge of things 
by their uses, and of men by their general character and 
conduct. After having examined the children concerning 
the animals that are most familiar to usf such#as the sheep, 
the cow, the dog, and others of a similar kind, we proceed 
to foreign animals, sucb as the camel, the elephant, the 
tiger, the lion, &c. &c. In describing the use of the 
camel and the elephant, there is a fine field to open the 
understandings of tlft children, by stating how useful the 
caAiel is in the deserts of Arabia; how much it can carry; 
how long it can go without water; and the reason it can 
go without water longer than most other animals; ho% 
much the elephant can carry; what use it makes of its 
trunk, &c. All these things will assist the thinking powers 
of children, and enlarge their understandings, if managed 
carefully. We also contrast the beautiful appearance of 
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the tiger with its cruel apd bloodthirsty disposition, and 
endeavour to show these men and women in miniature, 
that it is ^dangerous plan to pudge of things by outward 
appearances, but that there* is a more correV, way of 
judging, which forms a part of.the business of education. 


LESSON IN GRAMMAR TAUGHT INCIDENTALLY. 

« * 

Grammar books and rules hare rendered the study 
repulsive and unprofitable. But nothing is easier for the 
teacher, or more interesting to the pupil, than the con¬ 
veyance of a knowledge of grammar incidentally in the 
course of reading, or even at play. Grammar is a name 
for the relation to each other of words, or rather of the 
ideas which they represent. Teach the children this 
relation before you give them the name for it in a part of 
speech; foi example— noun, adjective, advei b, convey, as 
terms, no ideas to the children’s minds; but they will 
easily comprehend that a boy , a girl, a chair, a stone, are 
nouns. My boy, your girl, his chair, their stone, will 
illustrate the pronoun before the term is communicated. 
The boy is good, the giij attentive, the chair strong, the 
stone heavy; this relation, When quite understood, re¬ 
quires a name, and that name is adjective. Singular 
and pluraio magculine and feminine, are, in like 
manner, explained clearly before the names are given. 
Next follows the verb, which, as a term, comes to he 
wanted by the childrep themselves, when they are made 
familiar with the action which a verb expresses ; as, the 
boy runs, the girl smiles, the rain fells. Then comes the 
adverb, taught in the same way ; as, the boy runs sniffy, 
the girl smiles sweetly, the rain falls heavily. 

** The boy runs before us, the girl smiles at him, the 
money is in my pocket, are relations which are expressed 
by the term preposition. The ciy of surprise, 0 ! Oh ! 
Ah ! will lead 'to the term interjection, which would 
he better named exclamation ; while the relation of you 
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mid. I, or he, will furnish the wjea for'which conjunction 
is the name. • 

Havina got the parts of speech, the teacher jvill proceed 
to the ot/er parts of grammar in the same way, taking 
care that thfe idea precedes the name, and is clearly com¬ 
prehended! For example, the passive as distinguished 
from the .active verb—the auxiliary verb and the 
participle, both necessary to form the passive; as,*/ 
am beaten ; the active being, I beat. The neuter verb, 
with its adjunct it, as, it rains, it freezes — thg tenses 
and.MooDS, the agreement of adjectives with nouns, in 
gender, number, and case—of nouns with verbs, &c.,—all 
these elements, a teacher well,instructed in grammar, 
which, however, he is not to learn from this book, will 
easily render familiar by examples in every thing the 
children see and do; and when they read, they should 
be exercised in parsing, which is naming the parts of* 
speech, and* all the relations of words to each other; and 
should be occasionally tried with bad gragimar, that they 
may detect it. But, perhaps, a short progress m*gmmmar 
were enough for an Infant School, parsing and detecting 
bad grammar suiting a more advanced stage. 

To enable the teacher to inculcate grammar, reference 
is made to the number on the subject in this series. 


LESSONS ON ARITHMETIC AFTER MR WILDERSPIN’S 
* METHOD. 

The*elements of arithmetic hav£ been easily and suc¬ 
cessfully taught to the children of an Infant School. The 
jMnciples of arithmetic cannot be better unfolded than 
by the tangible and visible exercise pf the arithmeticon. 
The grand foundation of all arithmetical calculation, 
namely, that, work as we may in numbers, by the most 
intricate problems, we are only adding or taking away, is 
impressed upon the sight and touch of ithe child by that 
simple and useful instrument. The Arabig or Roman 
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signs for numbers,—which.by the' common mode of tuition, 
we are early buf erroneously led to consider the essence 
of number itself,—should onJy be communicated as so 
many names for numbers, after the idea of theVumbers 
themselves, is clear in the child's mind. By means of 
these convenient signs, numbers are easily combined in 
molten calculation. Mental calculation needs, no signs, 
but works with abstract numbers only. It is a great 
error to begin with the artificial signs in the multiplica¬ 
tion table, and the pence and weights and measures 
tables, instead of first showing, hrj real objects , in what 
manner, by combinations of unity, all these are consti¬ 
tuted. • , 

Set the arithmeticon before the children (see page 24), 
with the whole 144 balls screened from their view by the 
thin board, and accustom them to see the balls increased 
and diminished in number upon the wires. Slide one 
ball into their view, and let every child.declare it to be 
one. Add anotfier, and let all declare that they now see 
t>ro. Tfie combination is simple, one and one are two. 
Add another ball, and then one and one and one are 
three ; and so on, as far.as the children can easily count ; 
or at first as far as onc| line or wire, which is twelve. 
This is \eal addition, for the children have yet seen no 
figures or signs for the numbers with which they have 
been dealing.* By whatever process they may afterwards 
increase the number of units, the essential thing done 
can be nd other than the*simpfe combination now set 
forth. But numbers <nay be diminished as well as 
increased; and a reverse process of real subtraction may 
be taught on the arithmeticon. Slfow two balls; then 
take away one, and let the children declare what remain! ; 
they will all say one. m Then one from two , and one remains, 
is the arithmetical expression of that deduction or sub¬ 
traction. Show three balls, and take off one. One from 
three , and two remain. Two from three , and one remains. 
Show four balls.* One from four , and three remain ; two 
from four , «and two remain; three from four, and one 
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remains; and so on with five, six, seven, &c., in succes¬ 
sion. Multiplication follows, which is nothing more than 
expo litious addition. One ,six times repeated to make 
six, is addition ; twice three or thrice two are six, is mul¬ 
tiple .ition.^ 'Slide out tw» balls on the highest wire, and 
then two more, and ask how many times two are there ? 
The answer will be twice, or probably two times. Th$n 
ttvtcc^lwo arc four. Express this in addition— one four 
time, repeated makes four. On the wire below slide out 
three balls, and follow them with three more. Put the 
same questions, so as to bring out that twice three is six, 
and expressed by addition, one six times repeated makes 
six. Go on with two fours, two.fivtfi, two sixes. After 
this take two wires for two sevens, and so on to two 
twelves. Let the children be well exercised on this very 
commencement of multiplication, and give proofs of per¬ 
fectly understanding it, by being employed in the moni¬ 
tors’ place tficmsolves to slide the balls, before you begin 
with three as a multiplier, as three times two, three times 
three, three times four,—on one line as long as the result 
is lower than twelve, after which two, and farther on 
three wires will be needed. Division is to subtraction 
what multiplication is to , # additjon; it is compound sub¬ 
traction. It comes to the same result whether fee suc¬ 
cessively take two frpm six, and then two from four, to 
get the third part of six, or at once aSk how many times 
two are in six ? three times. The third is on the arilhme- 
ticon made visible to *the children by dividing the six 
balls ir^to three twos. The same»may be done with any 
other even number, and when the number is odd, it will 
be observed that there is one over. 

‘After long practice with real visible and tangible num¬ 
bers, the children may be introduced to the signs by 
which numbers are written and printed, namely, ftie 
Arabic numerals. Mr IVilderspin makes these of brass, 
and places them in the grooves of a board fixed below the 
arithmcticon. They may quite as v‘ell be drawm or 
printed on separate cards, so that they may*be arranged 
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signs for numbers,—which, by the common mode of tuition, 
we are early but 1 erroneously led to consider the essence 
of number itself,—should onjy be communicated as so 
many names for numbers, after the idea of the m lumbers 
themselves, is clear in the child’s mind. By means of 
these convenient signs, numbers are easily combined in 
written calculation. Mental calculation needs, no signs, 
but works with abstract numbers only. It is a great 
error to begin with the artificial signs in the multiplica¬ 
tion table, and the pence and weights and measures 
tables, instead of first showing, by real objects, in what 
manner, by combinations of unity, all these are consti¬ 
tuted. * , 

Set the arithmeticon before the children (see page 24), 
with the whole 144 balls screened from their view by the 
.thin board, and accustom them to see the balls increased 
and diminished in number upon the wires. Slide one 
ball into the'ir view, and let every child, declare it to be 
one. Add another, and let all declare that they now see 
two. Tfie combination is simple, one and one are two. 
Add another ball, and then one and one and one are 
three; and so on, as far,as the children can easily count; 
or at first as far as on<* line t or wire, which is twelve. 
This is 'real addition, for the children have yet seen no 
figures or signs for the numbers with which they have 
been dealing. 1 By “whatever process they may afterwards 
increase the number of units, the essential thing done 
can be nd other than the°simpte combination now set 
forth. But numbers cnay be diminished as well as 
increased; and a reverse process of real subtraction may 
be taught on the arithmeticon. SKow two balls; then 
take away one, and let the children declare what remain £; 
they will all say one.' Then one from two, and one remains, 
is the arithmetical expression of that deduction or sub¬ 
traction. Show three balls, and take off one. One from 
three, and two remain. Two from three, and one remains. 
Show four balls. *' One from four, and three remain ; two 
from four, "and two remain; three from four, and one 
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remains ;■ and so on with, five, six, seven, &c., in succes¬ 
sion. Multiplication follows, which is nothing more than 
expeditions addition. One ^six times repeated to make 
six, is addition; twice three or thrice two are six, is mul¬ 
tiplication. ‘Slide out tw* halls on the highest wire, and 
then two more, and ask how many times two are there ? 
The answer will be twice, or probably two times. Tliqn 
tivic^two are four. Express this in addition—one four 
times repeated makes four. On the wire below slide out 
three balls, and follow them with three more. Put the 
same questions, so as to bring out that twice three is six, 
and expressed by addition, one six times repeated makes 
six. Go on with two fours, two,fiv«*s, two sixes. After 
this take two wires for two sevens, and so on to two 
twelves. Let the children be well exercised on this very 
commencement of multiplication, and give proofs of per¬ 
fectly understanding it, by being employed in the moni¬ 
tors’ place tfiemsolves to slide the balls, before you begin 
with three as a multiplier, as three times two, three times 
three, three times four,—on one line as long as the result 
is lower than twelve, after which two, and farther on 
three wires will be needed. Division is to subtraction 
what multiplication is to oadditjon; it is compound sub¬ 
traction. It comes to the same result whether ft r e suc¬ 
cessively take two frpm six, and then two from four, to 
get the third part of six, or at once ask hc*v many times 
two are in six ? three times. The third is on the arithme- 
ticon made visible to the children by dividing the six 
balls ii^to three twos. The same«may be done with any 
other even number, and when the number is odd, it will 
be observed that there is one over. 

* After long practice with real visible and tangible num¬ 
bers, the children may be introduced to the signs by 
which numbers are written and printed, namely, Sie 
Arabic numerals. Mr Wilderspin makes these of brass, 
and places them in the grooves of a boawi fixed below the 
arithmcticon. They may quite as v&ll be drawn or 
printed on separate cards, so that they may*be arranged 
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on the top of a stand like a capital T, made to hold 
twenty or thirty in a line for high numbers. Sliding one 
hall into view on the arithmgtieon, at the samevtime show 
the figure 1, and impress that the last is not tBi number, 
but the sign for it. Slide along another bh.ll, and show 
the sign 2, and so on to 9 ; then explain the use of the 
cipher 0; place it after 1 for 10, after 2 for 20, &c., 
and explain the combination of figures from 11 tp 100, 
&c. The effect of position on" the arithmetical figures 
may now be shown. A single figure denotes units, or 
from 1 unit up to 9 units. Another figure placed to the 
left of the first is in the place of tctis, from 10 to 99. An¬ 
other figure farther*to the left takes the place of hundreds, 
from 100 to 999. Another, and the place of thousands 
is denoted, from 1000 to 9999, ana so on to tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions, tens of mil¬ 
lions, hundreds of millions, thousands of millions, tens 
of thousands of millions, hundreds of .thousands of mil¬ 
lions, billions,, &c. This can be done on the arithmeticon, 
as Mr tVilderspin suggests, one ball is unity, two repre¬ 
sent tens—three, hundreds—four, thousands—five, tens 
of thousands, &c. Thjs, however, is much better done 
with the Arabic figures;; as t balls, however placed, are 
but uiftts each, and cannot each represent 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
The children may then be exercise^ in placing the figures 
in position ;-Makd the figure 6 and place 1 before it,.it 
is 16, but if 1 is placed after it, 61 is the result; place 
5 before the 16, and we hdve SI'S; place 5 after 61, and 
we have 615. If theccipher 0, is placed after 615, we 
have 6150; anotheitfigure will bring it to tens of thou¬ 
sands, and so on. Suppose 7)643,2110 are placed in the 
groove, or on the board, the children will tell from thVir 
right hand to their'left, units, tens, hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions, and then 
read off, from left to right, seven millions, six hundred 
and forty-three thousand, two hundred and eighty. 

The following is a specimen of Mr Wilderspin’s method 
of exereisiigr on the arithmeticon :— 
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Addition. —We proceed as follows:—1 and 2 are 3, 
and 3 are six, and 4 are 10, and 5 are 15, *and 6 are 21, 
and 7 are 18, and 8 are 36, and 9 arc 45, and 40 are 55, 
and 11 are C^, and 12 are 78. 

Then the,mastcr may cxfercise them backwards, saying, 
12 and 11 are 23, and 10 are 33, and 9 are 42, and 8 
are 50, and *] are 57, and 6 are 63, and 5 are 68, and 4 
are vH and 3 are 75, and 2 are 77? and 1 is 78, and so 
on in great variety. * 

Again: place seven balls pn one wire, and two Sn the 
next, ‘and ask them how many 7 and 2 are; to this they 
will soon answer, Nine : then put the brass figure 9 on 
the tablet beneath, and they will see how the amount is 
marked : then take eight balls and three, when they will 
see that eight and three are eleven. Explain to them 
that they cannot put underneath two figure ones, which 
mean 11, but they must put 1 under the 8, and carry 1 
to the 4, when yml must place one ball under the four, 
and, asking them what that makes, they will sajj, Five. 
Proceed by saying, How much are five and nine ? put 
out the proper number of balls, and they will say, Five 
and nine are fourteen. Put a fou» underneath, and tell 
them, as there is no figure to pul the 1 under, it must be 
placed next it: hence they see that 937 added tt> 482, 
make a total of 1419., 

" Subtraction may be taught in as id any 4vays by this 
instrument. Thus: take 1 from 1, nothing remains; 
moving the first ball at \he same time to the other end 
of the frame. Then remove 1 from the second wire, and 
say, Take 1 from 2,,the children n411 instantly perceive 
thijt only 1 remains; then 1 from 3, and 2 remain; 1 
from 4, 3 remain; 1 from 5, 4 remain; 1 from 6, 5 
remain; 1 from 7, 6 remain; 1 frdm 8, 7 remain; 1 
from 9, 8 remain ; 1 from 10, 9 remain; 1 from 11, fO 
remain; 1 from 12, 11 remain. 

Then the balls may be worked backwards, beginning 
at the wire containing 12 balls, saying, *t’ake 2 from 12, 
10 remain ; 2 from 11,9 remain; 2 from 10J 8 remain; 
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2 from 9, 7 remain; 2 from 8, 6 remain; 2 from 7, 5 
remain; 2 frdm 6, 4 remain; 2 from 5, 3 remain; 2 
from 4, 2‘Temain; 2 from 1 remains. ►, 

The brass figure should be used for the remainder in 
each case. Say then, can yourtake 8 from 3 as you point 
to the figures, and they will say “ Yes but show them 

3 balls on a wire, and ask them to deduct 3, from them, 

when they will perceive their error. Explain tJ^At in 
such a case they must borrow one; then say, take o from 
13, placing 12 balls on the top wire, borrow one from 
the second, and take away eight, and they will see the 
remainder is five ; and so on through the sum, and others 
of the same kind. * „ 

In Multiplication, the lessons are performed as follows. 
The teacher moves the first ball, and immediately after 
the two balls on the second wire, placing them under¬ 
neath the first, saying, at the same time, twice one are 
two, which the children will readily perceive. We next 
remove the two balls on the second wire for a multiplier, 
and then remove two balls from the third ivire, placing 
them exactly under the first two, which forms a square, 
and then say, twice two are four, which every child will 
discern for himself, as l;e plq^nly perceives there are no 
more.' We then move three on the third wire, and place 
three from the fourth wire underneath them, saying, 
twice three* are lax. Remove the four on the fourth 
wire, and four on the fifth; place them as before, and 
say, twice four are eight.* - Rei&ove five from the fifth 
wire, and five from *the sixth wire underneath them, 
saying, twice five a»B ten. Remove six from the sixth 
wire, and six from the seventh wire underneath them, 
and say, twice six are twelve. Remove seven from ‘the 
seventh wire, and Seven from the eighth wire underneath 
tficm, saying, twice seven are fourteen. Remove eight 
from the eighth wire, and eight from the ninth, saying, 
twice eight are sixteen. Remove nine on the ninth ivire, 
and nine on the’tenth wire, saying, twice nine are eighteen. 
Remove ten on the tenth wire, and ten on the eleventh 
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underneath them, saying, twice ten are twenty. Remove 
eleven on the eleventh wire, and eleven dn the twelfth, 
saying, twjpe eleven are twenty-two. Remove one from 
the tenth wire to add to the eleven on the eleventh wire, 
afterwards {hfc remaining boll on the twelfth wire, saying, 
twice twelve are twenty-four. 

Next proeeed backwards, saying, 12 times 2 are 24^ 
11 txSjj.es 2 are 22,10 times 2 are 20, &c. 

For Division, suppose yon take from the 144 balls 
gathered together at one end, one from each r$w, and 
place-the 12 at the other end, thus making a perpendi¬ 
cular row of ones : then make four perpendicular rows 
of three each, and the children will ifee there are 4 3’s 
in 12. Divide the 12 into six parcels, and they will see 
there are 6 2’s in 12. Leave only two out, and they 
will sec, at your direction, that 2 is the sixth part of 12. 
Take away one of these, and they will see one is the 
twelfth part of 12,«and that 12 l’s are twelve.' 

To explain the state of the frame as it appears in the 
cut, we must first suppose that the fwenty-four balls, 
which appear in four lots, are gathered together at the 
figured side: when the children wjll see there are three 
perpendicular 8’s, and as easily t^at there are eight hori¬ 
zontal 3’s. If, then, the teacher -wishes them f*o tell 
how many G's there are in twenty-four, he moves them 
out as they appear in the cut, and they sCe there are 
four ; and the same principle is acted on throughout. 

Mental arithmetic is thus illustrated:—The 'only re¬ 
maining branch of numerical knowledge, which consists 
in an ability to comprehend the powers of numbers, 
without either visible objects or signs, is imparted as 
follows:— 


Addition. 

One of the children ascends the rostrum or small 
pulpit, and repeats aloud, in a kind of cdant, the whole 
of the school repeating after him—One and ont are two; 
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two and one are three three and one are four, &c., up 
to twelve. 

Two aftd two are four; four and two are ; six and 
two are eight, &c., to twenty-four. 

Three and three are six; Six and three arf nine ; nine 
and three are twelve, &c., to thirty-six. 


Subtraction. 

One from twelve leaves eleven; one from eleven leaves 
ten, &c. 

Two from twenty-four leave twenty-two; two from 
twenty-two leave Wenty, &c. 


Multiplication. 

Twice fine are two ; twice two are four, Ac. &c. 

Three times three are nine; three times four are 
twelve &c. Sec. 

Twelve times two are twenty-four; eleven times two 
are twenty-two, &c. &c. 

Twelve times three* are thirty-six ; eleven times three 
are thirty-three, &c. &t., until the whole of the multipli¬ 
cation table is gone through. 

Division. 

There are twelve twos m twenty-four; there are eleven 
twos in twenty-two, &c. &c. 

There are twelvtf threes in thirty-six, &c. 

There are twelve fours in forty-eight, &c. &c. 

Fractions. 

Two are the half (i) of four. 

- third (|) of six. 

- . - .— fourth (|).of eight. 

Three fire the half (|) of six. 
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Three are the third (J) of nine. ■ 

Throe are the fourth (j) of twelve. 

And so ,>n with other fractions. 

Tables 6f money, as in next page, are repeated in the 
same manppr. To give ah idea to the reader of how 
this is done—the hoy in the rostrum says ten shillings the 
half (J) ofxv pound; six shillings and eightpence omj 
thir(t\i) of a pound; sixpence the half (,]) of a shil¬ 
ling, &c. Always remerilbering, that whatever the boy 
says in the rostrum, the other children must repeat after 
him, hut not till the monitor has ended his sentence; and 
before the monitor delivers the second sentence,, he waits 
till the children have concluded the ‘first, they waiting 
for him, and he for them; this prevents confusion, and 
is the means of enabling persons to understand perfectly 
what is going on in the school. 

Mr AVilderspin suggests the teaching of various tables 
of measures, weights, &c.; but it may be doubted whether 
these are not too abstruse and difficult for«ehildre.Q, and 
therefore we do not recommend the use of such lessons 
in schools only for infants. A similar objection may 
perhaps be made to the preceding Jasons on arithmetic; 
but the judicious teacher wjll wijjh these only go such a 
length as he thinks suitable to the tender capacity of 
those under his charge.. As children are fond of games, 
th«re is no reason why they may not*be dfnused to a 
certain extent with reckoning numbers as with any thing 
else; the working of the*arithitieticon being a species of 
game, and at least showing action , with which infants are 
always interested, it cannot fail to b« a useful piece of 
furniture in the school-room. 
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Numeration , Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
Division, and Pence Tables. 



Multiplication and Division Table. 


- 2 are 4 

3 — 6 

4 — 8 
6 — 10 
6 —« 12 

7 — 14 
0 — 16 

9 — 18 

10 — 20 
11 — 22 
12 — 24 

- 3 — 9 

4 — 12 

6 — 15 
6 — 18 

7 — 21 

8 — 24 

9 — 27 

10 — 30 

11 — 33 

12 — 36 
-4 - 


4— 6 are 20 

6—12 are 72 , 

6 * — 24 

7 — 7 — 49 

7 — 28 

8 — 50 

8 — 32 

9 — 63 

9 — 36 

4 10 — ,70 

10 — 40 

11 - 77 

11 — 44 

12 — 84 

12 — 48 

8-8—64 

5— 6 a»> 25 

9—72 

6 — 30 

10 — 80 

7 — 35 

11 — 83 

8 — 40 

12 — 90 

9 — 45 

9—9—81 

10 «— 60 

10 — 90 

11—65 

11 — 99 

12 — 60 

12 — 108 

6-6 — 36 

10-10 — 100 

7 — 42 

11 — 110 

,8 — 48 

12 — 120 

# 9 — 54 

11—11 — 121 

10 — 60 , 

12 — 132 

11 — 66 

12—12 — 144 


Numeration Tablr. 


1 UmtB. 

21 Tens. 

321 Hundreds. 

4,321 Thousands. 

64,321 X of Thousands, 

654,321 O of Thousands. 

7,654,321 Millions. 

87,654,321 X of Millions. 

987,664,321 C oi Millions. 


! d. s. d. 

d. s. 

d. 

20 is 1 

8 

90 is 7 

6 

30—2 

6 

100— 8 

4 

40 —3 

4 

110—9 

2 

50 —4 

2 

120 —10 

0 

00 —6 

0 

130 —10 10 

70—6 

10 

140—11 

8 

80 —6 

8 

144 —12 

0 
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LESSONS ON FORM, &C. 

• 

It is of importance to train children to correct ideas 
of form, site, measurement, and colour. For want of 
som^dcfinite knowledge on these matters in early life, 
people are constantly committing blunders, and have 
sometimes much difficulty in comprehending either sci¬ 
entific or popular descriptions of objects. F<»example, 
there are on the whole few persons who understand the 
meaning of the words elliptical,, spherical, or vertical, 
although there is no reason why they should not under¬ 
stand these terms as well as the phrases oval, round, and 
straight up and down. There is thus much gross igno¬ 
rance respecting form, colour, and relative dimensions, 
which it is hecessary to remove, lnstructioh on these 
familiar subjects can, to a certain extent, be^ommunicated 
at the infant school, leaving the more abstract or difficult 
details to bo furnished to the pupil when advanced to the 
common day schools. 

At the infant school, the kind of instruction which is 
here alluded to, should be given, as in most other "cases, 
by means of tangible objects, or of something to look at. 
lip attempt to teach by mere words would be useless. 
In order to convey ideas as to form or figure, employ the 
gonigraph where it appears suitable, draw lines with 
chalk on a black board, or exhibit certain little toy-like 
objects ftiadc for the purpose. The gpnigraph, or chalked 
board, may easily be made to express such forms as 
Btr/iight horizontal lines, and perpendicular or vertical 
lines ; 


Horizontal line. 


Perpendicular line. 
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also oblique, diagonal, or slanting lines, as follow: 


or squares, parallelograms or oblongs, and triangles; 

/ 



SquAik,. Parallelogram. Triangle. 

or hexagons, octagons^ bent or curved lines, &c. 



So far certain plane figures may be expressed by the 
gonigraph or chalked board; but when the figure partakes 
of solidity or substancf, the substantial toys must be used. 
These consist of small itoodea objects carved or turned 
to resemble cubes, cones, pyramids, and other figures.* 



* Boxes containing sets of these objects of figure arc prepared 
by Edwards, Caution town, London ; and sold at the principal 
toy-shops. c 
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Having shown and explained these various figures, so as 
to impress them on the minds of the pupils, lessons may 
he given on measurement , embracing the eltments of 
length, breadth, and thickness; and in doing so, a foot-rule 
may with advantage be employed. 

Ideas of 'colour may, in the same manner, be commu¬ 
nicated, by exhibiting pieces of board or card, each of ^ 
diffe'^nt tint or colour, and then referring to the colour 
of objects both in the world around us and in pictorial 
delineations. Lessons on this subject may evidertfly be 
made both highly entertaining and instructive to the 
pupils. 


LESSONS ON GEOGRAPHY. 

The school should have a large map of the world, and 
even a terrestrial globe; a large map of eaclqof the - four 
quarters of file ej>rth, and one of the British islands. 
The children will readily learn the zones and circles ot 
the earth, the equator, and meridian ; the kingdoms and 
their capital cities; the rivers, mountains, seas, and 
oceans; the points of the compass, and the cardinal points, 
practised in the playground. The {Jlobe will impress upon 
them the sphericity, and the rotation of the earth *on its 
own axis; and it is easy to show them how the earth 
revolves round the sun* and how the mgon r^olves round 
the earth. It is unnecessary to lengthen this example, 
as the elements of the stfudy will be found in the work 
entitled “ The Geographical Blinder,” in this series of 
publications. Some children liave^ great pleasure in 
“ singing the Capitals,” as they call it, to a tune under 
tlnj direction of the teacher. 


LESSONS ON THE ELLIPTICAL METHOD OP TEACHING. 

The tender understandings of children, which must on 
no account be overtasked, may be excit«5d in a way per¬ 
fectly amusing to themselves, by repeating^ stories or 
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rerses to them, but leaving out certain words which the 
pupils are to supply. To Mr Wilderspin belongs, as far as we 
know, the'credit of imagining and realising thiq ingenious 
method of exciting and keeping alive the interest of the 
pupil, in any narrative, anecdote, or other appropriate 
matter which is going on. It is therefore due to Mr 
IVilderspin to give his exposition of this cortrivancp in 
his own words:— f 

l 

“ All persons acquainted with children are aware of 
the torpors f some minds, and of the occasional apathy of 
others, and to this it is necessary to provide some coun¬ 
teraction. This isfloim effectually by what is called’the 
elliptical plan, according to which words are omitted in a 
narrative or poem repeated by the teacher, for the purpose 
of being supplied by the children. 

These exercises are very agreeable to the children, and 
by them some features of the mental "character become 
conspicuous. .Children are usually sensible of their need 
of instraction; but if they can make it appear that any of 
their statements arc original, their delight is especially 
manifest. There seenjs, too, a dislike, at first, to take 
any trouble to arrive at ihc tjuth; careless children will 
therefore guess several times; but an observant teacher 
will at once perceive that this is no exercise of the 
understanding, point it out to the child, and thus prevent 
its recurrence. 

My us&al practice with respect* to the elliptical method 
of teaching is, to deliver some appropriate, simple^ extem¬ 
poraneous tale, leaving out but few words at first, and 
those such as must obviously striko the children; as they 
get used to the plan, I make the omissions more fi equea t, 
and of words less* obvious. The following specimens 
will render the whole plain to the understandings of my 
readers:— 
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A gardener’s youngest 1 . was walking among the 
fruit® of his father’s 3 ; he sa\V a little 4 
fly up and sit on one of the* of the trees,* the 6 

lifted a stone, and was going to 7 it at the poor 8 
which seemdd to 9 most sweetly thus:— 

< My 18 is 11 of moss and hair, 

, ThS 12 are 13 and sheltered there; 

V When 1 * soon shall my young 15 fly 
Far from the 16 • school 1 ? eye.’ 

«r 

The 18 eldest 19 • who understood tjie 20 
of birds came up at that moment, and 21 * out, throw 
down the 22 , you hard-beared 23 , and 

don’t 24 the innocent 2 * * in the middle of his 

song; are you not 26 with his swelling red-breast, 

his beautiful sharp eye, and, above all, with the 27 
of his notes, and the familiar 28 he assumes,, even 

in the 29 • of a 30 like you ?. Ask your 

youngest 31 * here if she remembers the 32 
which her good 33 read to her yestefday of a very 34 

boy, who was very 35 to a harmless 

green 36 which he caught 37 for hunger, among 
the 38 in the 39 of whiter. 

• • 

The following little verses upon the same principle 
have been found to answer extremely well, by putting 
one child in the rostrum, and desiring him* purposely to 
leave out those words that are niarked; the othey children 
will fill them up as he goes on. 

i * 

1 Son 2 trees 3 ganden 4 bird 5 bifcnches ® boy 1 throw 
8 bird 8 sing 18 nest 11 built 12 eggs 13 laid 14 hatched 
15 *mcs 16 roaming boy’s 18 gardener’s 18 son 28 notes 
21 called 22 stone 23 rogue or boy 24 disturb or hurt 25 bird 
^pleased or delighted 2? sweetness or melody 28 air 28 presence 
38 naughty boy 31 sister 32 story 33 mother, aunt, &c. 34 naughty 
or good 35 cruel or kind 38 finch or linnet perishing or 
dying 38 snow 38 depth or middle. 
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Creation. 

ti 

God made the ’that loots so blue, 
God made the so green, 

God made the that smell so sweet, 
In colours seen. 

t 

God made the that shines so bright. 
And gladdens all I see'; 

It comes to give us and light, 
liVw thankful should we be! 


God made tke , bird to fly, 
How has she sung; 

And though she so very high. 
She won’t her young. 


God made the to give nice milt. 

The horse for to use; 
i’ll treat them for his sake, 

Nor dare his gifts abuse. 


God made the r for my drink, 
God made the -■ , to swim, 

God made to bear nice fiuit, 

Which does my so nicely suit; 
O Kow should I him! 


‘ O Lord, how manifest arfethy wqrks; in wisdom Last thou 
made them all 1* —Psalm civ. 24. 

I subjoin, as an exercise for teachers themselves, the 
following hymn,—as one calculated to induce reflections 
on the scenes of nature, and direct the mind to tliUt 
Bging, who is the source of all excellence. 

1. Hast beheld glorious 

Through all skies his circuit run, 

At rising morn, closing day, 

And when he beam’d his noontide 
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2. Say, didst e’er attentive 

The evening cloud, morning dew? 

Or, after , the watejy bow 
Rise in the a beauteous * ? 

• 

3. When darkness had o’erspread the 

Hast tjiou e’er seen the arise, 

‘.And with a mild and placid 

Shed lustre o’er theJace of night ? ’ 

4. Hast e’er wandeV'd o’er the plain^, 

And view'd the fields and waving 

The flowery mead, leafy grove, 

Where all harmony love ? 

5. Hast thou e’er trod the sandy 

And the restless roar, 

When ibused. by some tremendous 
Its billows rose dreadful form ? 

6. Hast thou beheld the stream 

Through night’s dark gloom, sudden gleam, 
While the bellowing thunder^ 

Roll’d rattling the hthvens profound ? 

7. Hast thou e’er • the cutting gale, 

The sleeting shower, biting hail; 

Heboid snow o’erspregd the 

The water bound icy chains ? 

0. Hast thou the various beings » » 

That sport the valley green, 

* That warble on the spray, 

Or wanton in the sunny *? 

9. That shoot along briny deep, 

Or ground their dwellings keejj; 

That through the forest rangt^ 

Or frightful winds deserts strange s 
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10. Hast the wondrous scenes survey’d, 
That all abound thee display’d ? 

And Last never raided thine 
To Him bade these scenes arise? 

% 

11. Twas GOD who form’d the concave 
And all the glorious orbs high; 

gave the various beings birth, 

That people all the spaciour 

12. ’Tis that bids the ttempests 

And rolls the through skies; 

His voice the elements 

Through all the extends His sway. 

13. His goodness His creatures share, 
DufMAN is His peculiar 

Then; while they all proclaim t praise. 
Let his the loudest .” 


MUSIC. 

C 

This is perhaps the c most novel and distinguishing 
feature of an infant school. Music resounds in it all the 
day long: the passer-by hears th& strains, and approves 
that mode of keeping the children cheerful and happy. 
The merit of the invention is due to Mr Wilderspin, who, 
possessing a pleasing yoice, and some musical talent, was 
early induced! to apply these gifts to the great objeot which 
he had in view. Many of the lesson.4 are sung by the chil¬ 
dren, and thereby the better remembered. All who h^ve 
courage can pick up the tune when it is frequently sung 
oVer to them, care being taken not to allow them to sing 
it till by that means it is impressed upon their musical 
memory. The great majority in all infant schools actually 
learn to sing. «Mr Wilderspin says that in time all will 
learn. This perhaps is overrating; and we should not 
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advise the teacher to allow the .melody to he spoiled by 
very unpromising subjects: it is easy for them to be 
silent. Musical exercise has .been found to aid in refining 
and humanizing the pupils, and it is always agreeable to 
them. Tbgy strike up the air when proposed with the 
utmost alacrity, and seem always happy when singing. 
It is useful# to make them march in time to their own 
songj' and to beat time with their hands. The teacher, 
if qualified, should learn aa instrument, the violin, clarionet, 
or flute. The first is the most convenient, he can 
speak while he plays. The’ children may nia'ch to his 
music, and even dance to it. There could not he a 
better in-door exercise for a wet ,daj» than as many sets 
of Scotch reels as the room will hold, relieving each other. 
►It is an important addition to the qualifications of an 
Infant School teacher thst he should sing, and love and 
practise music. Various verses to be sung, and thw airs, 
will be found in the Appendix, No. V. * 


EXERCISE IN AMUSING MOVEMENTS, IMITATIONS, &C. 

It is not to be forgotten that thl pupils are infants, and 
require the amusements suited ti their age. The teacher 
of an Infant School, who can devise and practise the 
greatest variety of attractive, and evep whjpasical diver¬ 
sions, which shall yet have something in them improving, 
is the most likely to conduct an Infant School success¬ 
fully. Mr Wilderspin is the master of all infant school 
teacheiti in this art of rousing and gxciting the children, 
when their spirits flag, or a hot day renders them drowsy; 
his very manner of conducting the little sports must he 
imitated, if the teacher would succeed. He deprecates 
buffoonery and ridiculous pastimes, and holds that all the 
children’s movements may be graceful, though active and 
joyous. 

The following were communicated bvitfr Milne, former 
teacher of the Edinburgh Model School, *s little feats 
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practised there, riiost of them suggested by Mr Wilder- 
spin, and some added by Mr Milne himself 
* 

The Winds. 

(Children seated in the Gallery.) 

Teacher, sitting before them, says ‘ A Dead Calm. 
All immediately become quiet and motionless, and con¬ 
tinue so till the teacher says, ‘A breeze.’ All then 
gently rub their hands, in imitation of the rustling of the 
leaves, gale.’ Add to the rubbing of the hands a 
slight hissing. ‘ A storm.' Add a slight noise with the 
feet. ‘ A hurricane.', Do all with more vehemence. 


The Steam Boat. 

To, imitate the noise of the engine. All clap their 
hands'twipe, then give one beat on their lyiees, at same 
time make their heels give a slight 'blow on the floor. 
Clap hands again, &c. 

Accelerated Motion. 

This is done by clapping their hands, at first very slow, 
and gradually getting quicker and quicker. 

Animal Cries,,S^c. 

Cuckoos, "dogs* sheep, ducks, rooks, serpents, bees, 
bitterns : f watches ticking Jin a watchmaker’s shop. 


Mhnual Exercises. 


* i 

(By the word of command.) 


Right hand up. 
Left hand up* 
Both hands up, 
Fingers apart. 
Back of thp hands. 
Finger joints. 
Elbow* joints. 


- down, and 

- down, and 

Fingers together. 
Palms of the hands. 
Wrist joints. 
Shoulder joints. 
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Manual Exetcises. 

(By imitating, the Master.) 

Stretching out and in the arms. 

Stretching’up and down* the arms. 

Crossing the arms. 

Twisting*the arms. 

Giadual motions from perpendicular to horizontal 
position of the arms, and* the reverse. 

Pointing out Parts of the Body* 

The teacher names the parts, a?d the children touch or 
point to them. 


Crown of the head. 

Back of the head. 

Forehead. 

\ 

Eyes. 

Eyelids. 


Eyelashes. 

Eyebrows.* 


liars. 

Cheeks. 


Nose. 

Nostrils. 


Lips. 

Upper lip. 


Under lip. 

Teeth. 


Gums. 

Tongue. 


CJiin. 

Neck. 


Shoulders. 

Armpits. 


Elbows. 

"Wrists. 


Fingers. 

Thumbs. 


Knuckles. 

Nails. 


Breast. 

^Sides. 


Back. 


, • 

Counting a Hundred. 

From 1 to 20,—Beating on the knees alternately. 

--20 to 30,—Stretching out the arms alternately.' 

-30 to 40,—Nodding the head. 

-40 to 50,—Clapping the hand. 

-50 to 60,—Moving the fingers. . 

-60 to 70,—Crossing one forefingei over the other 

alternately. 
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From 70 to 80,—^Stretching up the arms, taking the tones 
*' of the voice thirds and fifths. 

-80 to 90,—Gradually t raising the hands, and going 

up the scale with the voice. 

-90 to 100,—Lowering the hands, aM descending 

the scale. 


Saw in;*. 


All standing up, put out their hands and bend their 
bodies, as the man above the saw-pit, and make a hissing 
noise; then raise themselves quietly; then bend down 
again, hissing, &c.*' 


Rhyme. 

(With corresponding motions.) 

Together we children assemble at sehool* 

And must h£ attentive to order and rule: 

We*sing or we read as our teacher commands, 

And keep time so nicely in clapping of hands. 

Our hands and our< faces so tidily clean, 

And moving so nimbiy out fingers are seen, 

'When wearied with sitting, our arms we stretch out, 
And after^vard^ twist them so quickly about. 

Our right from our left hand we easily know, 

Apart’or together our fingers *we show: 

We quickly exhibit the moving of joints, 

Wrists, elbows, or shoulders, as master appoints. 

The Positions of Rest. 

4 The master, placing a boy silently into each position 
before the children in the gallery, when they name the 
position. ( 

1. Standing f 2. Leaning ; 3. Sitting; 4. Reclining ; 
5. Kneeling ; 6. Squatting; 7- Lying. 
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Animal Motions. 

(Imitating as nearly as possible.) J 
Walking, marching, running, hopping, leaping, skip¬ 
ping, climbjng, dancing, tftmbling, swinging, swimming, 
flying, riding, lifting, throwing, hoisting, pulling, pushing, 
sliding. • * 


at 


The Prepositions Illustrated. 


of 

in 

out 

on 

off 

upon 

under 

above 

below-beneath 

up 

down 
from • 

to 

hy 

through 

with 

without 

before 

behind 

near 

far 

beside 

among 

between 

on either side 

on this side beyond , 

awn g 

across. 


These are shown by so 
many ways, that a descrip¬ 
tion can scarcely be given. 
For example, point at an 
object, shovf* the baqk of a 
book, place one tiling upon, 
above, below , before, behind, 
I near^ another. 


The Pronoun Ring ir Circle. 

Placing a boy, a girl, a post, a boy, a gill, a chair, a 
boy, a girl, a stool, a boy, a girl, a chair, in a circle. 


* 

(Go over them.) 


1st. 

Boy, 

Girl, 

Post, &c. 

2d. 

Masculine, 

Feminine, 

Neuter, &c. 

3d. 

His, 

Hers, 

o Its, &c. 

4th. 

He, 

She, 

I\ &e. 

5th. 

Him, 

Her, 

It, &c. 
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Then placing another*boy, girl, and post, to make two 
boys, girls, and posts together. 


1st. * Boy, 

Girls* 

Post, 

Boy, 

Girl, 

Chair^ 

Boys, 

Girl, •' 

Stool, 

Boy, 

Girl, 

Posts, 

2d. He, 

They, 

It, 

He, 

She, 

It, 

They, 

She, * 

It, 

He, 

She, , 

•They, 

3d. Pirn, 

Them, 

It, 

Him, 

Her, 

It, 

Them, ‘ 

•Her, 

It, 

Him, 

Her, 

Them, 

4th His, 

Theirs, 

Its, 

His, 

Hers, f 

Its, 

, Theirs, 

Hers, 

Its, , 

His, 

Hers, 

Theirs, 

Ijjth. Singular, 

Plural, 

Singular, &c. 


The following is taken from Mr Wilderspin’s volume : 

The children are jjesired to sit on their seats, with 
their 4 feet out straight, spid t<j shut each hand ; and then 
ordered to count a hundred, or as many as may be thought 
proper, lifting up each hand every time they count one, 
and bringing each hand down again on their knees wlit.-n 
they count another. The children have given this the 
name ofblacksraith; and when'asked why they called it 
olacksmith, they answered, because they hammered their 
knees with their fists, in the same way as the blacksmith 
hammers his irons with a hammer. When they have 
anived at a hundred, (which they never fail to let you 
lfnow by giving aft extra shout,) they may be ordered to 
stand up, and bring into action the joints of the knees 
and thighs. They are desired to add up one hundred, 
two at a time, .which they do by lifting up each foot alter¬ 
nately, all the iliildren counting at one time, saying, two, 
four, six, Sight, ten, twelve, and so on. By this means, 
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every part of the body is put in,motion ; and it likewise 
has this advantage, that by lifting up each foot every 
time, they keep good time,,a thing very nefiessary, as 
otherwise all must be confusion. They also add up 
three at a tjnle. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

This section ought nftt to be concluded without a 
caution, the omission of whigh might cause infant educa¬ 
tion to become an irremediable evil, instead of good, to its 
innocent objects. We learn from physiological observa¬ 
tions, too numerous and accurate to admit of doubt, that 
the brain, the instrument of the mind, is in infancy 
imperfectly developed, unconsolidated, and subject in its 
own substance to serious dK?ase, a^s well as to be the^cause 
of other diseases, by being overtasked. Now, this over¬ 
tasking is an error® into which infant school teachers are 
very apt to fall in the intellectual department pf the 
training. They cannot, they suppose, have enough of 
lesson exercise, or advance their pupils too fast and too far 
“ in their learning." Parents, they say, expect it, and 
have not learned to appreciate .any thing else, and to 
their ignorant prejudices they are forced to yield. This 
is a grievous—often a fptal error. We refer to what has 
been said in our introductory matter, phges 5th, 9th, and 
10th, on the secondary importance of intellectual to moral, 
and even to physical, training, at that early age.” It ought 
to be secondary in the time allotted to it, and the atten¬ 
tion bestowed upon it. It should not task the memory, 
or have in it the slightest character of labour for any of 
the faculties. Conversant with objects more than words, 
it should be little more than a better directed and meie 
systematic exercise of the senses and the simple obser¬ 
ving powers, than the child would engage in if left to 
himself. It ought all to be amusement, not study or 
exertion. If the knowledge is gained, it should be as 
easily gained as if picked up spontaneously by the way. 
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It may be aske.(}, how does such light study agree with the 
numerous lessons arranged and referred to in this and 
the previous section ? Our .answer is twofold—A small 
and easy portion of these lessons is given at any one 
time, for the total is the work *of four years' and there 
is none of them which may not be imparted by insen¬ 
sible degrees, without approaching to labour, or going 
beyond amusement. In most infant schools, the in-door 
occupation, we think, bears too ‘large a proportion to the 
out, or, in bad weather, to ;the in-door recreation. The 
common practice is, an hour’s sitting, at least an hour’s 
lessons, and a quarter of an hour’s play, alternately. We 
should wish to see the children, for a much larger propor¬ 
tion than this, in the playground. However alternated, 

HALF THE TIME OF SCHOOL OUGHT UNQUESTIONABLY TO Ill* 

spent, at play. Therei is no/cime for moral exercise in 
the brief intercourse of ten minutes’ play, ( cut short by 
the hand-bell. The teacher, too, by the very allotment 
of tirap to each', is insensibly led to devote himself to the 
intellectual teaching as primary, and to slur over the 
moral and physical exercise as secondary. This he has 
another temptation tg do, the intellectual is the only 
cxhibi/able training. JThe .ambition to show off the 
children's attainments, which, to gratify the teacher’s 
vanity, perils the bodies and minds of his pupils, ought 
to be unsparingly* put down by the directors of an infant 
school, and foresworn by the teacher himself. 

(' There are too many * Book's for Infants .” Infants 
require no hooks. Good books for infants’ teachers are 
what are wanted;‘and these will.tell them that they 
cannot give the children too much of the playground and 
its, exercises, mingle too much with them there, or (too 
ntnch observe, and regulate, and guide, the dispositions 
which they manifest in their playground intercourse. We 
recommend to every infant school teacher to be possessed 
of a copy of tlijs work of an American writer. Dr Ama- 
riah Brigham, “ On the Influence of Mental Cultivation 
and Excitement §pon Health.’' In nearly every word of 
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that admirable little work, we cordially concur. No 
teacher can read it, and continue blindly to overtask the 
infant brain. It is a work,, which, properly understood, 
will not discourage infant schools, but prevent their abuse; 
will not supersede that early training of the dispositions, 
without which they never will be trained at all, but guard 
that paramount object from being rendered of none effect, 
by a course inj urious, and often destructive, to the mind itself. 
We also recommend another American work, DrtCharles 
Caldwell’s Thoughts on Physical Education, a discourse 
delivered to a convention of teachers in L<»cington, and 
l)r Andrew Combe’s Physiology, as connected with the 
Preservation of Health. These threfe works should be 
the constant companions of every infant school teacher. 

> It may here be briefly noticed that Dr Brigham justly 
holds that the exercise oiS^he nigral faculties or feelings 
is unattended with the dangers of excessive yitellectual 
labour, provided always that over excitement, and cveiy 
thing that rouses selfish passions, such as upwards 
offered to emulation, or punishments addressed to fear, 
are carefully avoided. 


Section iv. 

PREVENTION OP PREJUDICES—FALLACIES—TYRANNIES— j 
CRUELTIES—UNFAIRNESSES—SELJISIINESSES—BAD lit/ 
BITS, &C. 

Jhere is no part of the Infant System more important 
than the field for watchfulness and exertion, indicated Ijy 
this title. There are no greater moral evils, or causes of 
evil, than that title enumerates. It is by judicious infant 
training alone that they can be warded pff, and society 
defended from their consequences. It is toot meant here 
to specify every prejudice, bad feeling, or toad habit, 
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which obstructs and deranges human affairs. A few 
only are mentioned as examples. Others will occur to 
an enlightened and moral* teacher; and there are no 
points in the whole range of his labours where his reite¬ 
rated lessons and illustrations tan do so much good. He 
ought to vary the manner in which he presses this pre¬ 
ventive moral tuition upon his pupils: h<5 should at¬ 
tract them by anecdotes and examples; lead them by 
precepts, interrogatories, exercises; and ever and anon 
renew the subject during their total attendance at school, 
till habits ofethinking and acting the reverse of the unfa¬ 
vourable here referred to, shall have taken fast hold of their 
minds. The benefit to another generation of steady and 
unceasing attention to this one department of the Infant 
School teacher’s duties, is ’jcah’-ulable. 

- I '' 

The Ltfbe of War, and ? assion for ^Military Glory. 

Thi# prejudice may be lessened in after-life, by a judi¬ 
cious treatment of the subject, in as far as the infant 
mind can comprehend it, which shall place aggressive 
war in its truly criminal light, and connect military fop¬ 
pery .with all its evils* white genuine bravery will be 
inculcated, solely as characterising the defence of our 
country. Perhaps just views on* this subject are for a 
more advanced period of education; but in every subject 
where the infant mind forms ide;is at all, these ideas, so 
far as formed, may be conducted right quite as easily as 
wrong. The prejudge may be kept out. 

National Self-sufficiency, and Antipathy. 

v An early inculcation that all mankind, as the creatures 
of one Creator, are brethren, notwithstanding of the divi¬ 
sion of the human race into different nations, speaking 
different languages, and having different aspects, colours, 
manners, apd customs, will form a most important lesson. 
The impartial allotment to all nations of some advantages 
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denied to others; the folly and error of national pride and 
vanity; and the wickedness of fostering enlnity, should be 
much dwelt upon. If ever the senseless, as weliKas wicked, 
phrase, “ Natural enemies," is repeated to the children, it 
should be tp*mark it for tlfeir reprobation. A respect for, 
and good-will towards, other nations, which may subserve 
the most important ends to the whole human race, mqy 
be begun at the Infant School; and lessons on the 
advantages of the freesP commercial intercourse may be 
easily and familiarly illustrated, and rendered a habit of 
thinking. The folly and injustice of impaling an unfa¬ 
vourable character to a whole people, often because of 
knowing some individuals whom we? disliked, should be 
made manifest; while all degrading epithets applied to 
’other nations should be discouraged, as Yankee for the 
Americans, Paddy for tln^frish^and others. 

• 

Religious Bigotry "and Intolerance, 

This most unamiable and most unchristian liabit of 
mind, may be anticipated, in earliest infancy, by the 
judicious inculcation of a more liberal spirit. The children 
of different religious persyasions* will probably meet in 
the same infant school. They^nay respectively be made 
to 'understand that their parents do not agree in some 
particulars, and that this difference isftoo apt to engender 
ill-will, and even hatred. One goes to this church, and 
another to that; should this Occasion a quarrel between 
them ? t Long before they can judge of the grounds^of 
religious differences, a disposition to view them without 
connecting them with odium, may be planted in the 
ntinds of the children, and, if nothing is done afterwards 
to uproot it, it may have the most benignant influeljfes 
on society. 


False Sayings. • 

That a man has a rib less than a woinad. That the 
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tentli ware of the sea is more dangerous than the other 
nine. That all animals on the land have others like 
them in the sea. That the qcean has no bottom. That 
the winter is cold because the earth is farther from the 
sun. That ignorance is bliss* That men' qf business 
have no time for study. That ignorance excuses crimes. 
TJiat the rich are always happy. That God sends the 
meat with the mouth—(as an excuse for improvident mar¬ 
riages.) Such, and many other*absurdities, prevent the 
mind from reasoning soundly on any subject. A judicious 
teacher may qptieipate and exclude all such notions. 

Sc/f-sitfficiVnl hasty Judgment. 

This nuisance in human intracourse would seem to 
admit of, as well as requip, thy&rliest prevention. Even 
childreif may he made 'to yv.iderstand and t despise the 
prompt and uninquiring maimer in wliicdi the great majo¬ 
rity of persons riecide every question, however difficult, 
that comes in their way. They may be exercised with 
points and questions; and when their opinions are asked, 
they should be cautioned to take time, and checked 
for conceited or dogmatic forvvardness. They should be 
told well-contrived incidents, where the rash and con¬ 
ceited subject themselves to ridicqle, and eVen worse; 
shown how prevalent (he weakness of prejudging is ; 
practised in the habit of reflecting deliberately before 
they condtmn or approve,* and made to see practically 
w\at it is to demand And examine evidence and proofs, 
and how necessary it* is to hear both sides in a dispute. 
This incipient spirit and habit of candour, fairness, aqd 
deliberate consideration, carefully attended to in infancy, 
an<J* exercised in after-education, could not fail, were it 
general, to produce the most beneficial effects on human 
aflairs. The forwardly conceited and dogmatic should be 
specially markedjby the teacher, well examined upon his 
grounds of judgment or positive averment, and his vanity 
and ignorande unsparingly exposed. 
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The Spirit of Contradiction. 

Closely connected with conceited haste in jadgment, is 
the tiresome habit of always differing. To whatever is 
stated, either* as matter of/act or opinion, some children 
say “ No f* and often, nay, almost always, without an 
instant’s reflection, and generally without any stateabf^ 
grounds. Never let the contradictor escape without a 
thorough interrogation in public as to his or her reasons 
for contradicting. The result will almost always be humi¬ 
liating, the best way in which the offence can be made 
to punish itself. Illustrate the weakness"by incidents 
and anecdotes, and show that it, generally comes from 
despicable pride and vanity. 

Exaltation of cven/^r/ig epnnected with Self. 

That everything that belong to me is superior to what 
belongs to others, for no better reason.than that it is 
mine ;—that every thing I am even connected with, flerives 
importance therefrom;—that my country is before all others 
in civilisation, grandeur, and power;—that its soldiers beat 
all other soldiers in battle ;—that i#s horses, its very dogs, 
outshine all other horses anA dogs, and so forth, oifght to 
be ridiculed as nonsense by the teacher, and a fair judg¬ 
ment of other persons, other things, and gther nations, 
presented for habitual contemplation. 

Conceited Depreciation—The Pococurante Spirit. 

• 

This pitiful manifestation of pride and vanity will 
shpw itself even in infancy, though it is more marked in 
after life; children, for the most part, being easily pleasfed. 
Do what you will for some people, they are too proud to 
own themselves pleased; it were to lessen their conse¬ 
quence—to descend to the herd that know no better—to 
acknowledge that one has been meanly Jored, and unac- 
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customer! to high gratifications and great things. This 
goes sometime! to a ludicrous extent, and infects, more 
or less, whole nations. The, people who reside in remote 
and secluded districts, ate often observed to be peculiarly 
characterised by it. A boy from the Highliupds of Scot¬ 
land was suddenly transported to Edinburgh, and some 
j^tins were taken to show him every thing interesting and 
attractive. Each novelty was observed to startle him; 
but he seemed to check the natural feeling, and instantly 
to regulate his manner to indifference, or a very faint 
expression o^ satisfaction. lie was tried with the theatre, 
but was proof against its utmost splendour, and all its 
wonders to a younjj mind. Not that he was incapable 
of feeling astonishment and delight; these he did feel, 
but he was never off his guard .on the point of keeping 
up his consequence, by avoiding the shadow of an admis¬ 
sion thlil he had not been accustomed to as good as he 
saw! * <■: o' 

Voltaire satirises this silly weakness when he makes 
CandiSe exclaim, with regard to a personage who was 
magnificent in that particular way, “ What a great man 
that Pococurante must be; nothing can please him!” 
As the character is nfost utmmiable, and excites strong 
feelings of disgust and- dislike, especially when pains 
without success are taken to pleas^, it should be carefully 
pointed out to thb yopng, illustrated by incidents, ami 
judiciously exposed when detected in any of the children 
themselves. The term dmployed by Candide, which is 
A^uch used in Engliih, might be remembered by the 
children; the good tf which would be, that, thro'iigh life, 
they would associate the character with the singular term, 
as a subject of ridicule. Dr Henry, the historian, inscribed 
o^er the door of a cummer-house in his garden, in which 
he often studied, “ Be easily pleased.” Those who are 
so, greatly enlarge the bounds of their own happiness. 
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Pride and Vanity Defeht their onin End. 

Impress this truth upon the children, and’ never tire 
of illustrating it. Explain the feelings as selfish and 
unamiable„and, as such, particularly calculated to excite 
hostility in others, who will delight to aid in the mortifi¬ 
cation of both. Children, and even adults, who an# 
proud and vain, are ignorant that they are thereby travel¬ 
ling in the wrong road t6 either distinction or coH4men- 
dation. Explain the difference between the two feelings. 
Pride assumes, vanity begs; the proud aje defied, the 
vain despised; and both are disliked as selfish. Show 
that estimation and proper distinc*ion*come of real merit, 
intellectual and moral, and that far beyond what the 
proud and vain even picture to themselves. Judicious 
anecdotes should be empfSted ts^render both weaknesses 
ridiculous. Again, let cartk be 'taken that tlys*j>oint is 
not passed over slightly. IcSneed not be added, that 
nothing should he done in the school to foster or encou¬ 
rage the evil, as is most unthinkingly done by places and 
prizes. 


Jealousy — Grudging-l-Enyying — Detracting^ 


It is difficult to mitigate, and next to impossible to 
eradicate, those base feelings in fye leaver oiass of minds, 
which have a tendency towards them. But their base¬ 
ness, at least, may be tnade ^ell known, and persevrv 
ringly illustrated, and their self-dt«feating tendency pr^t 
tically &emplified. These unamiable traits of character 
are not sufficiently marked to those afflicted with them. 
Tljiey are allowed to indulge the feelings in ignorance of 
their folly, as well as their debasement. The appearagpe 
of them should be narrowly watched by the infant school 
teacher, especially in the unrestrained intercourse of the 
playground. The essential element of .injustice which 
jealousy and envy include, should be m8de apparent by 
incidents, narratives, and all the practical examples that 
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occur. It is very apparent in competitors, as two candi¬ 
dates, or two feopkeepers. Each, however, bitterly com¬ 
plains of the injustice he suffers from it. Here the rule 
“ Do to others,” See., should be brought forward, as it 
may be on many other occasions. Detraction will show 
its ugly features even among infants. Let it not be 
•glared. 


Obstructing and Injuring Opponents. 

An early disposition to fairness in the ccntests of life 
may be laid in the infant school; and violence, and per¬ 
sonal or other outrage^ called forth because of difference 
of opinion, in after life prevented. It is not to be expected 
that the children can be made aware of what is called the 
right of private judgmental pojiucs and religion; but much 
may bet done by a judicious^eacher to commence in their 
minds a candid and fair feaing towards each other’s pre¬ 
ferences, tastes^ &c,, and to elicit their reprobation against 
any ode who should attack, hurt, or injure any of them¬ 
selves, when on their way to do ■what they are entitled 
to do. The criminality of the violence perpetrated at an 
election may be made* plain to them, and a horror of it 
implanted, which, cultivated'in after education, will ren¬ 
der such scenes rare in jinothcr generation. They occur 
now, not only beoaus^f the actors in them have never 
heard of their baseness, but because they have been edu- 
c^iled to consider them legitimate, and even praiseworthy. 
«.* 

Want of Candour. 

Mankind are uncandid and unfair in many ways, a,ud 
th| habit cannot be too soon watched and prevented. 

1. They too readily believe and circulate evil reports of 
others, and justify themselves by saying what is often false, 
that the report .could not have arisen without some foun¬ 
dation. It is a jjross violation of duty to our neighbour to, 
increase th6 circulation of evil against him, when we have 
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no evidence of its truth. The generous mind is slow to 
believe evil. Duty calls for exposure, hoVever, to pre¬ 
vent greater evil. To feel pleasure, as is too* common, 
in the misfortune, degradation, of misconduct of others, 
deserves no^ofter term than diabolical. 

2. They impute bad motives to others, too readily, 
and that ev*n to good actions; while for their own bac^ 
actions they are most ingenious in finding good motives. 

3. They are uncandid iti judging of the statements and 
arguments of others. How few in a controversy are 
perfectly fair to their opponents, and do not exaggerate, 
or colour, or in some way misrepresent their views, while 
they resent warmly a return of th* saftve treatment! 

4. They do not respect the feelings of others, but often 
<teeply wound a sensitive mind by coarseness, haughti¬ 
ness, and severity. ' "tv . 

5. They depreciate each oWier'l talents and merits, and 

that generally with the viewKof advancing fheir own 
reputation. • 

Very young children will show symptoms of theSe low 
feelings, and, at least, should he made well aware that 
they are besetting sins of human nature. 


Tyranny—Annoying the Imbecile — Provocation- 
• Derisioi}\ 


To many dispositions it is positive pleasure to oppress 
and tyrannise. Watch the first manifestation of this 
tendency. Its exercise implies the possession of rela¬ 
tive power: a child of three yea® is more powerful 
than one of two. It is not seen in the intercourse of 
eoyials, for there is a balance of power to resent and avert 
it. The cowardice of the practice, should be clearly 
shown forth, whenever the stronger oppresses or beats fhe 
weaker; the fact should be made public, and the offender 
asked how he would feel the tyranny of an older child 
than himself. Let no child tyrannise ignorantly; encou¬ 
rage kindness and protection from the stftmg to the 
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■weak; and, of <5ourse, .keep a strict eye on the play¬ 
ground in this particular. The cruelty of annoying 
idiots, and other weak persons, should be much dwelt 
upon, and a spirit of protection towards them encouraged. 
An instance of thp practicability of this' fa given in the 
Appendix, No. I. Nothing is more common among chil¬ 
dren, and adults too, and more productive of quarrels, than 
insolent provocation and derision. The youngest child 
feels it acutely. It requires the most careful watching, 
for it has spoiled many a disposition. Ridicule, besides 
the cruel annoyance it occasions, discourages praiseworthy 
exertions, and often withers every good purpose. Exer¬ 
cise the children *on Jliis head by the rule of “ Do to 
others” &c. Mimickry should be checked. 

Frightening—Pracliful — Witches, Ghosts, S;c. 

These ‘malpractices of/chool require miich watchful¬ 
ness, and nonq have received less. Consequences which 
may be characterised as little short of fatal, have some¬ 
times resulted from them. It is impossible to describe 
the suffering of a timid child when plans are laid to ter¬ 
rify him; indeed, tbbre are instances of idiotcy being 
proddced by them. IVactital jokes have often lamed 
their victims for life, j Secretly withdrawing a seat on 
which one i%sitti*g down, has been the means of a blow 
on the lower extremity of the spine, which has produced 
paralysis* A push down stains has fractured a bone, 
yfow, as in both the practice of frightening and practical 
joking, ignorance ifi the common excuse, let that igno¬ 
rance cease. If the offences occur among the children, 
seize the opportunity of explanation on the subject; qnd 
evun if they do net occur, bring them forward in anec¬ 
dotes, and be satisfied that they are quite comprehended. 
Treat the nonsense of witches, ghosts, &c., with con¬ 
tempt and ridicule, as weaknesses too great even for 
babies; and advise the children to laugh at all who 
believe in‘them, and tell them the Infant School has 
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done away with all such nonsense. It may he said that 
to agitate the subject is to put evil into tlvfc heads of the 
cliildren. If we could he assured that no one°else would 
put the evil there, there would bS force in the objection; 
but we may be certain it will be pufc there in its hurtful 
form, and therefore ought, like many other noxious 
notions which the young are apt to imbibe, to be antic}-' 
pated, and treated as a baseless absurdity. 

Superstitions, — Gambling. 

This subject is suggested here by that of witches and 
ghosts. It is astonishing to lio^y great an extent, at 
least a practical belief in dreams, charms, omens, lucky 
siumbers, misinterpreted coincidences, presentiments of 
evil, fate, &c., still contmuesjo disgrace society, not 
merely in the humblest and most ignorant, like sailors’ 
who nail a Horseshoe to the rugst to prevent shipwreck, 
but in what are called the educated classes. The ticking 
noise of an insect is called by many the dead-wafbh, the 
howl of a dog is supposed to portend evil, ill luck is fore¬ 
boded to a journey begun on a Friday, from ringing in 
the ear, upsetting the salt-dish, breaking a looking-glass, a 
present of a knife or cutting instrument, and many others. 
The best way to cure-all that sit of nonsense, is to pre¬ 
occupy the infant mind with a \ue «onte#ipt for it, by 
bringing it well forward in lessons and anecdotes, (for 
concealment of it, as is the pfeceding case, is>leaving it 
to be inculcated by the superstitious,) and comparinsfit 
with tKe true and rational course #f natural events,' as 
arranged by the Creator, and made much to depend, in so 
ftjr as man is concerned, upon a strict obedience to His 
natural laws, moral and physical, by ourselves. These 
preclude chance, fortune, and fate, which are mere words, 
and, for their mischievousness, it were well that they did 
not belong to our language. As soon as they can under¬ 
stand it, tell the children some anecdotaabout a silly girl 
who ruined her happiness by marrying a notoriously bad 
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man, and excused lier conduct by saying that she felt she 
yeas fated to db so;—in other words, that she mistook her 
own ill-regulated inclinations, for a necessity over which 
she had no control. SHfe was never fated to put her hand 
in the fire, or do any thing she disliked. '' It is not very 
likely the children will gamble. Watch it well; even 
>4he semblance of its introduction in any guise whatever. 
By every means, impress them with a sense of its moral 
impropriety and dangerous consequences. 


Cruelty and Antipathy to Animals. 

Many children Sre ^ruel to animals from inattention 
and ignorance, and not from a cruel disposition. The 
little boy, who, when reproved by his mother for pulling 
the legs from a many-foated insect, answered that he had 
left it plenty, sinned in'pura/ignorance. The infant mind 
cannot be* too sooil enlig'ht'med on this subject, and made 
to know that the minutest insect suffers torture as well 
as hiihself. Exercises, illustrations, anecdotes, and all 
maiiner of practical inculcation of mercy, kindness, and 
gentleness to animals, should never cease in an Infant 
School. The ordinal^ cruelties to horses, asses, cattle, 
sheep* and other animal^, slrould be described to them, 
that they may know add feel thfin by sympathy; and 
during all tha fouxyeaw of their attendance at school, <s 
due abhorrence of such practices should be strengthened. 
. Nothing has been donO to counteract causeless antipa- 
fiiies to certain animals, and the instant impulse to kill 
them wherever theji appear. This is much fostered by 
the prevalence of cruel sports. Every thing like game, 
feathered or furred, we must knock down and (dll 
whenever we see it. Ought this to be, especially when 
the blow is merely wanton, and we are not driven to kill 
for food ? Some animals are noxious in certain situa¬ 
tions, such as r$ts and mice in our houses, and it is war¬ 
rantable to killi them there, if we cannot, by any more 
merciful nfeans, get rid of them; but why should We 
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slaughter the rat or the mouse w iherever we sec it ? In 
some situations, rats are useful ; they are j>he most effec¬ 
tual scavengers of the drains «and sewers of a great city, 
and both prevent them being choked up and becoming 
pestilent. TM usefulness of animals held noxious should 
be ascertained and unfolded to the children, and the 
generally prevalent spirit thus abated. Pets are useful 
in infant schools. 


Destroying Inarlimate Things. ^ 

* 

This miserable habit is imputed as a national reproach 
to the mass of the people in the throe kingdoms of Britain 
and Ireland; and with too much justice. Infant train¬ 
ing alone will remove thv\ stigma from succeeding gene¬ 
rations, and great pains slwulck.be taken to effect it. 
There is a lou(J demand to opwi museums, parks, gardens, 
&c., to all classes of* the comm&ttty; but till the destroy¬ 
ing spirit is cured, the thing is impossible. The legis¬ 
lature may pass acts against ‘ malicious mischief,' and the 
wanton destruction of growing woods, milestones, ledges 
of bridges, &c.; but the evil will only be cured by infant 
training. The practice, like,nthers*above mentioned, is 
an ignorant one. The difference in this particular 
between the French and Italians,'land us, is simply this, 
that the children in France and Ally ftre ttained to re¬ 
spect and admire statuary, architecture, public gardens, 
&c. Nothing would be* easier* than to give fne same, 
bent to the infant mind in this couiftry. The playgroup^/ 
should lie ornamented, and its frailtSt ornaments made 
sacred; and this is done with such success, that the, 
children of an infant school may be admitted into pujj- 
lic gardens, museums, &c., with perfect safety. Gentle¬ 
men who have opened their parks to the public, have 
been forced to withdraw the privilege, from the wan¬ 
ton destruction and defilement to which they were 
exposed. Let this be told to the indignafit gdlery of an 
infant school, and again and again pressed on weir atten- 
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tion. Encourage taste and refinement, and even a little 
ornament, for'application to their own dwellings. 

Stone Throwing. 

'• 0 

This mischievous and dangerous practice, which comes 
from the same wanton and destructive feeling as the 
preceding, ought to be most especially watched by the 
infant teacher, repressed when- it appears, and its effects 
explained to the children. A stone ought never to be 
lifted at all, or be carried in the hand ready for use; and, 
above all, sKbuld never be directed against persons, ani¬ 
mals, or things, is i& almost the constant practice with 
neglected or ill-trained children. 

It was omitted in its proper place; but one of t' e 
maxims hung upon the .walls, oi an Infant School should 

be— NEJER THROW STORES.,,. 

» / * r, 

/V * 

“ Nuisance and Nastiness. 

Wo need not enlarge on this topic. The detestable 
negligence with which parents are chargeable on this 
head, the carelessness^ others’ comfort which they evince 
in permitting their children 1 the range of the roads and 
footpaths, must.be counteracted in the children, for the 
improvement,of them^lves and their children, and repro¬ 
bation of all indelicate and foul habits pressed upon their 
attention. Infant school children are a pattern in this 


Want of Consideration for Others, and of Civility. 

'This is a vride chapter in human life, and there seems 
nS other definition of it, than the unceasing operation of 
selfishness in minor matters, of which the selfish are only 
made aware when they themselves suffer by the vice in 
their neighbours. The inconsiderate of others are care¬ 
less of thd consequences of their own acts or negligences 
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to their neighbours or fellows ; they will leave your door 
open without reflecting that a thief may en^r and plunder 
your house; they will take the use of some Implement 
which you cannot do without, and*put you to great incon¬ 
venience by ifot returning it to its place when they are 
done with it; they will help themselves at a meal, and 
forget to pass the dish to their neighbour, &c. Th«f 
beginning of a practicable remedy for these unamiable 
habits, is to call attention to them, to make the young 
well aware of them, and of tfceir selfish and really Adjust 
origin. Success will be various with differeijJ. dispositions, 
but with all something may be done, and not only consi¬ 
deration of others’ wants, feelings afid even pleasures, 
hut practical civility and benevolence rendered habitual. 
All noisy, boisterous, petulant, and impudent behaviour 
should be proscribed, and its eflfocts on the offender him¬ 
self, as well as on society, nffvle apparent. 

Evil Speaking and Gossiping. 

This is a mighty mischief in society, and is one of the 
grossest violations of the golden rule, ‘ to do to others,’ 
Ac. Let instances of it wh jch oc<4ir among the children 
he well marked and investigated, and held up to repro¬ 
bation, till the habit «is formec\ of revising to believe 
unfavourable reports of others, ana ab^lainiflg from giving 
them circulation. A judicious teacher may do much 
good in this. ‘ Judge nbt, tliaf ye be not judged,’ should 
he a prevailing text in an Infant School. The circular 
is only less criminal than the inventSr of slander. 

» Pleasure of Exercising the Benevolent and Just 
Sentiments. 

It is quite practicable, by illustrations and instances, to 
impress upon the minds of infants, that our better feelings 
are not merely regulators of our passiSns qnd inferior 
propensities, but a rich source of positive pleasure. The 
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children may be fully and practically impressed with this 
truth, by the bpe they have been four years in a pro¬ 
perly conducted infant school. It is a truth almost new 
to society. Beligion itself has been taught as if it con¬ 
stituted the exercise of justice and mercy mere duties; 
yet there are ample grounds in the sermon on the .Mount 

entitle the teacher of the young to recommend them 
as pleasures, and those of the highest order. A teacher 
who is not thoroughly imbuetl with this view of the 
higher feelings of man, is npt yet fit for the care of an 
infant school. 

Prudcnlial'YMentioiui — Temperance. 

These should be much pressed on the children. _ 
Care of fire, both with w>gurd,to the child’s own person, 
and his dwelling. Instincc^of carelessness in both, nar¬ 
rated, 2.’ Importance of^'esh air to the lungs and blood, 
and consequently the health; effects of foul air. 3. 
Ventilation of the school-room, of a dwelling-house, bed¬ 
clothes, &c. 4. Effect of muscular exercise on the health. 
5. Importance of cleanliness in person and dwelling. 0. 
Early impressions of independence, and of the impor¬ 
tance ‘of making provisitfa in youth for age, with disdain 
of charity or parish aid. A 7- Importance of sobriety, with 
the miseries, physical Ad moral, of intemperance. On 
this vital subject, the lessons, illustrations, and incidents, 
should be very frequent, ‘so that an impression may be 
nfeade against the practice of spirits-drinking, founded 
on a knowledge oU its fatal effects. Multitudes who 
addict themselves to drinking, do so in ignorance,—nay, 
they are led to it by others, under the belief that it is a 
whblesome invigorating practice. Specific lessons should 
be'given, and examinations held upon its physical effects 
—its moral effects—its destruction of character and the 
peace of families—its consequences to society in fires, 
shipwrecks, ancteothcr occasions of loss of life and pro¬ 
perty, in thb crimes it occasions, &c. 
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No. I. 

EFFECTS OF MORAL TRAINI JO lff,TIIE EDINBURGH MODEL 
INFANT IcHOOL. 

I. Incidents to show the good effects of exe/cising 
kindness and consideration for others, in opposi¬ 
tion to reckless mischief, hard-heartedness, and 
cruelty; vices which render the lower orders dan¬ 
gerous and formidal^e. * . 

1. Two of the children, brot^rs, about five and four 
years of age, coming one momii\ lath into school, were 
to go to their seats without censure, if they could give 
an account of what they had been doing, which should 
be decjpred satisfactory by the whble school, who sliced 
decide. They stated, separately, thht they had been con¬ 
templating the proceedings of a large caterpillar, and 
noticing the different positions of its body as it crossed 
their path—that it was now horizontal, and now perpen¬ 
dicular, and presently curved, and finally inclined, when 
it escaped into a tree. The master then asked them 
abruptly, “ Why did you not kill it?" The children 
stared. “ Could you have killed it?" aSked,the teacher. 
“ Yes, but that would have been cruel and naughty, and 
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a sin against God'.” The little moralists were acquitted 
by acclamations having, infants as they were, manifested 
a character, which, were it universal in the juvenile popu¬ 
lation, would, in anotheV generation, reduce our penal code 
to a mass of waste paper, in one grand department of its 
bulk. 

v 2. The teacher mentioned to the children one day, 
that he had been occupied about a boy and girl who had 
no father or mother, and whos8 grarfdfather and grand¬ 
mother, who took care of tkpm, were bedrid and in great 
poverty. The boy was seven years of age, too old for 
the Infant School, but some gentlemen, he said, wAq 
exerting themselvdk ts-get the boy into one of the hospi¬ 
tals. Here he purposely stopped to try the sympathies 
.of his audience for the girl. IJft was not disappointed’; 
several little voices calledrout at once, “ Oh, master! what 
for no tks lassie too ?” 1 Ilgrassured them ,tlmt the girl 
was to come to the Infaqfl'Tschool, and be boarded with 
him and Mrs Wright; and the intelligence was received 
with loud plaudits. 

3. One day when the children were in the playground, 
four boys occupied the boys’ circular swing, while a 
stranger gentleman whs loojdng on with the teacher. 
Conscious of being looked at, the little fellows were 
wheeling round with mor e than usual swiftness ynd dex¬ 
terity, when « cr«aturf? of two or three years made h 
sudden dart forward into their very orbit, and in an 
instant mftst have been knocked’ down with great force, 
^jth a presence of ndnd and consideration, aw| with a 
mechanical skill, which to admire most we know not, 
one of the boys, about five years old, used the instant 
of time in which the singular movement was practicable, 
thrpw his whole body into a horizontal position, and 
went clear over the infant’s head ! But this was not all: 
in the same well-employed instant, it occurred to him 
that that movement was not enough to save the little 
intruder, as he Siimself was to be followed as quick as 
thought by the next swinger. For this he provided by 
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dropping his own feet to the ground' and stopping the 
whole machine, the instant he had elected the child's 
head! The spectator of this f admirable specimen of intel¬ 
lect and good feeling, which Was all necessarily the 
thought and'act of a moment, had his hand instinctively 
in his pocket for a shilling; but was stopped by the 
teacher, wjio disowns all inferior motives for acts 4 C 
kindness and justice. The little here), however, had his 
reward ; for the incident was related by the teacher in 
full school, in presence of the strangers, and was received 
with several rounds of hearty applause. 

• 4. J. J. accused H. S. of having eat Tip his, J. J.’s, 
dinner. It was proved by several witnesses that H. S. 
not only appropriated the dinner, but used force. The 
charge being proved to^the satisfaction of the Jury, (the 
whole school,) the same tribunal were requested by tlm 
teacher to decide what should bd the consequences to the 
convict. Ofie orator rose airj^suggested, that as .11. S. 
had not yet eat his own dinner, he ought to give it to 
J. J. This motion, for the children always welcome any 
reasonable substitute for corporal punishment, was car¬ 
ried by acclamation. When one o’clock came, and the 
dinner was handed over, coram tpublico, to J. J.j H. S. 
was observed by him to be* in .tears, and lingering near 
his own djjjner. Thqy were bar this time nearly alone, 
•but tlicTcacher was watching th\ result. #The tears were 
too much for J. J., who went to*II. S., threw his arms 
round his neck, told him not to cry, but to sif down and 
take half. This invitation was «f course accepted^by 
II. S.,*vvho manifested a great inferiority of character to 
the'other, and furnished an example of the blindness of 
the unjust to the justice of retribution, which they always 
f<?cl to be mere revenge and cruelty. • He could not Jiear 
to see J. J. even sharing his dinner, and told him with 
bitterness that he would tell his mother. “ Weel, weel!" 
said the generous child, “ I’ll gie y’d a’ back again." Of 
course the teacher interfered to prevent*this gross injus¬ 
tice ; and in the afternoon made their schoolfellows com- 
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yoursel ? ” “ I d&; but are you any the better of your 

trial and punishment ? ” “ I've never stolen since, any 
how.” “ 'What’was your reason for not stealing ?" “I 
listened to the thing in my breast, and that told me it 
was a crime ? ” r » L 

J. M.’s offence had been watching, all the time of 
school, a penny-piece which had been dropped under the 
stove, and secretly appropriating it when the school was 
dismissed. His confession bove that his first purpose 
was to buy bowls (marbles),- but he felt so unhappy that 
he could not make up his mind to look upon what he 
should, purchase, and formed the singular resolution to 
expend the money t ln something eatable, that ho might 
get it out of his sight! This he did, and gave a share to 
a schoolfellow. He was asked whether iris conscience 
did not upbraid him ? He answered, “ It did not speak 
very loud at first, but* I grew very unhappy, and was 
happier after I was trie^-Und punished.'' His contrite 
tears moved th« compassion of his numerous judges, who 
wished to have spared him; but this was not admissible 
in the circumstances, and a few pats on the hand was 
the form of corporal punishment allotted him. He was 
sorely ( tempted, for hefaonfessed that he kept his eye on 
the penny-piece for two hours before he took it. 

5. The following in/ident war communie^gf) by a 
gentleman fr»-n England, Dr Harrison Black, who, in 
company with the Chevalier de Frasans, Judge of Assize 
under Chhrles X., witnessed the whole occurrence, and 
spoke of it with numb. interest:—The master was sud¬ 
denly called into the playground, in consequence :,of a 
cry that one boy had struck another on the forehead, so 
as to make the blood flow; all the children were imme¬ 
diately called in, and inquiry made as to who had been 
witnesses of the affair. Those who presented themselves 
were sent into an adjoining room, and the injured party 
desired to state, his grievance. He simply said, T. B. 
had “ struck hint with a spade," (which had for a moment 
been left by a workman,) and that he did not believe it 
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had been done on purpose. The offending party being 
called, said, “ J. M. had told him that 0b could not lift 
up the spade, and in trying to show th<£t hetiould do it 
the blow was given." The witrfhsses were called in, one 
by one, and* gave their testimony 'with great clearness, 
particularly a little Quaker girl. They all corroborated 
the statement of the accused party. 

The teacher then asked of the whole assembly of 
children, “ What punishment ought to be awarded ? 
The general cry was, “ Three palmies,” (i. e. ^hree pats 
upon the palm of the hand,) because that punishment 
had been a few days before awarded to If. S. Put one 
boy rose and exclaimed, “ No, that lb not fair, for H. 8. 
told a falsehood about the fault he had committed, and 
T- B. did not tell any falsehood ! ” 

The justice of this remark seemed to be generally 
understood, and part only of the punishment was deter * 
mined upon* The culprit was then reminded, that although 
the blow had not been given intentionally, still he had 
broken a law which forbade all the children to touch the 
tools of the workmen, and was made sensible that the 
punishment was not inflicted because the teacher was 
angry, but because he, T. B., h*d broken a law. The 
truth of this the little offender |"ully acknowledged to the 
bysta^dgfa^ias well as to his master «nd schoolfellows. 
■The punishment actually inflictM was a aentle tap upon 
each hand. * 

Hereupon a new and unexpected scene‘arose, the 
offended party , seeing that all areund concurred in con¬ 
do lyiffig the offender, cried out, “»ril find a coachnran’s 
whip, and lash him.” This gave occasion to another 
appeal to the children as to the injustice of this threat¬ 
ened second punishment, and ended by the threatener 
being made sensible that all present were now against 
him. As a proof, he said, “ Don’t be frightened, Tom, 
I'll not whip you, or tell my father.” It appeared that 
he had been so short a time in the schc*l, as not to have 
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become imbued With the governing principles of the 
place. & 

7. A littSe bo}' came to school with his hands covered 
with paint. He appliedHo the teacher’s sister to aid him 
in his extremity, which she did effectually by dint of hot 
water and soap. He promised to reward her with a 
halfpenny whenever he should get oue. She, wishing 
to try him, asked him some days afterwards if he had 
forgot his promise. He answered, No, but that he had 
put the first halfpenny he Imd got into the poor’s plate at 
church. Having soon after got a halfpenny from a lady, 
he runs the teacher’s house-bell, and gave the money to 
his creditor, who tobkit, but, after some days, restored it. 

III. Proofs of the success of the System, in its fund;*’ 
mental principle of governing by Love, and not 
byJFear, and theft consistently with tjie most per- 
,i feet order and discipline. 

« • 

1. The master one day intimated that he wanted a 

number of articles, of a kind which he enumerated, to 
illustrate the lessons. He was next day inundated with 
all sorts of odds and ends, every child bringing with him 
something—leather, feathers/ cloths, silk, stones, wood, 
glass, &c. &c.r. , 

2. Accidentally raying that he would come and visit’ 
his pupils at their ownmomes, and if he did, how would 
they enteftain him, the ‘question was answered by a 
l>u^st of hospitality, and the number and variety of the 
articles of cheer enumerated were too much for Iiis\gra- 
vity. He observed, however, that whisky was not among 
the temptations offered him, in the competition for tfye 
preference of his company. 

if. A parent came one day to the school expressly to 
be satisfied on the puzzle, as he said, it was to him, how 
a schoolmaster tould render himself the object of love ? 
IIis own was always the object of terror; and, instead 
of running to him when he appeared, he and his school- 
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mates went off in the opposite direction, with the greatest 
alertness. His hoy, he said, runs to the plaster whenever 
he sees him, and is proud t<* come homfi and’tell that he 
has shaken hands with Mr Wright, of whom, as well as 
Mrs Wright and Maggy* (the latter a worthy of three 
years old, the master’s child, who sets an example to the 
whole school), he never ceases to speak. • 

Mr Wright requested the inquirer to remain, and see 
how he treated his scholars. He did so, and witnessed* 
the kindness, the cheerfulness, and the fun 'which never 
flags, whilejie saw discipline and obedience at the same 
time. The children went to the playground, and, to the 
amazement of the visiter, the teacncr ran out, crying, 
“ Hare and hounds! hare and hounds! ” Taking the first 
character on himself, he was instantly pursued full cry by 
the whole pack, round and sound the playground; at 
last he wa$ taken, and worriecPby a vigorous act of co¬ 
operation, In his extremity, Jie King his hand-hell for 
school; instantly the hounds quitted their prey, rushed 
into school, the door being scarcely wide enough for them, 
and were within a minute as still as a rank of soldiers, 
seated in their gallery, and busy with the multiplication 
table. The visiter went away vuith a shrug, mujtering, 
“ Na, the like o’ that I ne cr s;>,w!" 

MafiSrjages might*be filled with anecdotes illustrative 
of the beneficial effects of the 'system in»prevcnting the 
numerous fears, follies, envyings* discontents, and preju¬ 
dices, which render thd lower classes so intractable. The 
superstitious fear of ghosts, witches, &c. is practi willy 
reijjtofed. A person informed Mr Wright, that as he was 
crossing a churchyard, not without the habitual dread 
yhich, from his youth, he could not separate from the 
place, he met a little girl of five years old marking 
through all alone. “Was she not afraid ?“ “ Not a mt: 
we learn at the Infant School that ghosts and all that is 
nonsense.” All dirty, gross, destructive^elfish, and inso¬ 
lent habits are proscribed, and carefully prevented; and, 
above all, whisky is held up as the greatest of curses to 
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society, and many a lesson is taught of its effects on both 
mind and bod& The children heard, with much indig¬ 
nation, of a crowd in the street insulting a poor Turk,— 
of some boys who teaseS an idiot,—of the mob breaking 
windows on occasion, of the illumination,—and of the 
people maltreating the doctors for their kindness in try- 
'feg to cure the cholera. • 

The following incidents are extracted from the Society's 
rocond report. * 

% 

A few incidents, selected as specimens from many, to 
show tfie continued working of the system, in 
exercising kJndmess, affection, truth, and honesty. 

1. The children, having received many lessons on thr 
subject of kindness to tlieaveak and the imbecile, and the 
cruelty ofi unfeelingly pefsecuting them, had, pbout a year 
ago, an interesting opportunity afforded, them of reducing 
to practice the precepts they had so often heard. A poor 
child, weak almost to idiocy, became a pupil. At an 
ordinary school he would have been made the butt of all 
his schoolfellows, who would have evinced their supe¬ 
riority by subjecting him to persevering ill usage. The 
teacher gave no particular injunctions to the children 
about the little now comer; but having soma, ^served 
that the children were aw4re of his imbecility, resolved to 1 
leave former lessons an(i kindly habits to work of them¬ 
selves. It Was observable fnat theriittlc stranger’s appear¬ 
ance and manner exacted attention, and something of 
interest. He was at first cross and peevish, and puttied 
and struck some of the children; yet no attempt was made 
by them to resent this, as if any thing was to be forgivep 
to “’Poor Jamie." *Ile soon became a sort of pet, and 
there is a rivalry who shall “ be best to Jamie." If Jamie 
wishes to exercise in the swing, a rope is at once resigned 
to him;—if he vrishes to build, the wooden bricks are at 
his command;—sf he fells, a larger aid than usual runs 
to raise him up. There prevails an anxiety that their 
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defective friend should not be left behind in the exercises, 
both within doors and without,'and all softs of examples 
and helps are offered to encourage him.# Of course, his 
progress has been slow; but the teacher has watched the 
effect of kind and encouraging treatment on his mind, 
and it has been very satisfactory; he is now a pupil 
of a year’s standing, and has made marked progress; his 
expression of countenance and whole aspect are improved, 
and nothing is more so than his temper; he is one of the 
happiest children in the school, and makes a Relighted 
return to his generous little* playmates by all manner of 
obligingnesses; he is a ready horse, eithw vertical or on 
all-fours, and has often a rider qn 4iis back—for he is 
rather a strong child—and has generally an elite about 
himself, engaged in unceasing play; indeed, there are 
two or three children who neyer quit him, and one, to 
whom he himself is so much attached, that when his little 
friend’s dinrffer, sometimes happens, is late 81 coping, 
•Jamie is observed giving him a*part of his; which debt 
is faithfully paid back when the expected dinner arrives. 
The poor child’s mother reports that he is not the same 
creature at home he once was; his temper and habits are 
improved; and instead of the leajt, he is the most easily 
managed of the family. IIftis never so happy as at School, 
and is the fii^t to come and the'last to depart. His only 
writ if^i^tiislily to hide himself ar the jjour of shutting-up, 
and enjoy being ferreted out anj. chased away by the 
teacher’s wife. Perhaps the success of this.case may 
suggest an advantage of Infant Schools not yet contem¬ 
plated*—namely, as an asylum for # the infant imbecile; 
wbnn the earliness of the culture may greatly improve, 
if it does not perfectly restore; at the least, they will be 
safe and comfortable, and in a very^ifferent condition 
than that in which they are too often seen, wandering 
the streets and roads. Hopeless fatuity is, no doubt, for 
other care ; but the many eases like thaljnow described, 
ought first to be tried in an Infant Schijd. 

2. F. G. shows his delight in school, and* his benevo- 
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Icnce, by exerting Mmsctif to extend the pleasure he enjoys 
as widely as h&' can among his acquaintance who do not 
belong to ii. I» is, accordipgly, not unusual to see him 
enter attended by one of two minute strangers, who coine 
to see if all is true wjiich their zealous friend has depicted. 
These inquirers not having, in the first instance, the con¬ 
currence of their parents, do not always re-appepr, although 
they sometimes do; but one little fellow at once took his 
,^lace among the children, beside his introducer, and when 
his mother came to seek him, refused to go home till the 
school should bo dismissed. The result was, that he was 
soon af^er regularly entered. 

3. It. P. seeing in ijie school the zones of the globe 
distinguished by various colours, drew and coloured on a 
small piece of paper a very near resemblance of them, 
showing this to his companions, one wished to have it, 
and another wished to have it, and he seemed quite dis¬ 
posed, to gratify them all. Accordingly,,,for several weeks 
tie was kept busy fulfilling their orders. His gratuitous 
trade was soon extended to flowers, houses, and animals; 
and other children were induced by his example to draw 
a little too. Two in particular delight in their play hours 
to sketch on the slates,,and make very recognisable like¬ 
nesses f of what they see on this walls. 

4. A. &., a veyy little’ boy, with a smili ng, face, was 

detained for three months from school in consequence of 
sickness. On his retur i, two of the older boys mounted 
.him on their shoulders and carried him around the play¬ 
ground, followed by crowd of little ones huzzaing at 
thdk heels. i 

5. M. C., a little girl, and J. C., a boy, twins, both Veil 
sick at the same time; the girl died and was buried with¬ 
out'the master knowing of the event. The little boy, 
whd'a short time survived, said to his mother—“ Mother, 
you never told the master when my sister died; but you 
must tell him when I die, and bid him come to the 
funeral.” 

6. Three Of the children, when in the Meadows, found 
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a sixpence, and seeing an aged. J><%gar; agreed to give it 
to him. As it was a considerable time alter it occurred 
that the teacher heard of the^ncideiit, hfc could not find 
out what induced them to give it*to the beggar, or what 
conversation they had about the maiter; but it seemed 
to be quite true that they had found a sixpence, and thus 
disposed of jit of their own accord. • 

9. W. B. was accused of having stolen an apple and a 
cake from a poor woman’s stand at the foot of the Bous* 
The matter being judicially inquired into in school, he 
was found guilty and punished. His parents were informed 
of the matter, and told that it was also necessary that the 
woman should be paid; but rather.thaft pay a penny, they 
chose to sanction the child’s offence, and withdrew him 
fqjm the school. This last incident is recorded, to show 
that an Infant School,' although it does much, does not 
succeed in every case; and that debased parent^ are often 
the cause of Its failure. 


No. II. 

SYMPTOMS OP DISEASE IN CHILDREN TO BE NARROWLY 

WATCHED, AS SPGGESTjU) BY*MR WII.DERSPIN.* 

• 

It may, prsfcably, bo considered presumption in me to 
speak ofthe diseases of children, as *his snore properly 
belongs to the medical faculty; bul'let it be observed, that 
my pretension is not to Cure the’diseases that children are 
subject to, but only to prevent those which are infectious 
fromirjfteading. 1 have found that children between the 
ngoBof two and seven years, are subject to the measles, 
hooping-cough, fever, ophthalmia, and the smallpox. 
THis last is very rare, owing to the great encouragement 
given to vaccination ; and were it not for tbc obstinacy of 
many of the poor, I believe it would be totally extirpated. 
During the whole of the time I superintended a school, 
I heard of only three children dying of i v an^l those had 
never been vaccinated. X always made a point of inqui- 
J 
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ring, on the admiSsionVa child, whether this operation 
had been performed, and, if not, I strongly recommended 
that it should bt. If the parents spoke the truth, I had 
but few children in thd* school who had not been vacci¬ 
nated: this accounts, therefore, for having lost but three 
children through the smallpox. 

r The measles, however, I consider as a very dangerous 
disorder, and we lost a great many children by it, besides 
t*wo of my own. It is preceded by a violent cough, the 
child’s eyes appear watery, and it will also be sick. As 
soon as these symptoms are perceived, I would imme- 
diatelyrsend the child home, and desire the parents to 
keep it there for & few days, in order to ascertain if it 
have the measles, and if so, it must be prohibited from 
returning to school until well. This caution is absolutely 
necessary, as some parents are so careless, that they will 
send their children wh&i the measles are thick out upon 
them-. ,, 

The same may be salci with respect to other diseases, 
for unless the persons who have charge of the school 
attend to these things, the parents will be glad to get 
their children out of the way, and will send them, though 
much afflicted, without-considering the ill effects that may 
be produced in the school. SVkether such conduct in the 
parents proceeds.from ignorance or not, I«a qiot able to 
say; but thisd know, that I have had many parents offo- 
children for admission/* with all the diseases I have men¬ 
tioned, arid who manifested no 'disposition to inform me 
of it. The number of children who may be sick, from 
time to time, may beaveraged at from twenty to thiriji-five. 
Out of two hundred and twenty, we have never had’dess 
than twenty absent on account of illness, and once or 
twfee we had as many as fifty. 1 

fcsoon after I first took charge of the establishment, 
found that there were five or six children in the school 
who had the nfcasles; the consequence was, that it con¬ 
taminated the whole school, and about eight children died, 
one of my own being of that number. This induced me 
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to .be very cautious in future,* and I mjde a point of 
walking round the school twice every day, in order to 
inspect the children; and after the adoption of this plan, 
we did not have the measles in tfie school. 

The hooping-cough is known, of bourse, by the child 
hooping; but I consider it the safest plan to send all 
children lnwne that have any kind of cough; this will 
cause the mother to come and inquire the reason why the 
child is sent home; and it can be ascertained fjpm hs#* 
whether the child has had th# hooping-cough or not. 

With respect to fever, I generally And the children 
appear chilly and cold, and not unfreq^ently they are sick. 

1 do not, however, feel myself competent to describe the 
early symptoms of this disorder; but the best way to pre- 
\ ^it its gaining ground in the school, is to send all the 
children home who appear the least indisposed. 

As to the ophthalmia, I can describe the symptoms of 
that disease, having had it myself together with the Whole 
of my family. It generally comes in tite left eye first, 
and causes a sensation as if something was in the eye, 
which pricks and shoots, and produces great pain: the 
white of the eye will appear red, or what is usually called 
bloodshot; this, if not speedily intended to, will .cause 
blindness; I have had several children that have been 
blind jyitj) it fur several days. In the mdtning the patients 
Are not able to unclose their eyes for srfme 4ime after they 
are awake. As soon as I observ? these appearances, I 
immediately send the child home; for I have ascertained, 
beyond a doubt, that the disease iJ contagious, and i£ a 
child#? suffered to remain with it inthe school, the infec¬ 
tionwill speedily spread among the children. 

“jVs children are frequently apt to bum or scald them- 
sefvcs, I will here insert a method fdr adoption in such 
ciises. It is very simple, and yet infallible; at least, I have 
never known it to fail. It is no other than the applica¬ 
tion of common writing ink. One of my ovrjt children burnt 
its hand dreadfully, and was cured by immediately wash¬ 
ing it all over with that liquid. Several children burnt 
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their hands against the pipe that was connected with the 
stove in the school-room, and were cured by the same 
means. One bdy, in particular, took hold of a hot cinder 
that fell from the fire, and it quite singed his hand; I 
applied ink to it, aftd it was dured in a very short time. 
Let any one, therefore, who may happen to receive a 
bum, apply ink to it immediately, and he will soon wit¬ 
ness the good effects of the application. 


No.' III. 

EXAMPLE OF AN INFANT SCIIOOL TRIAL BY JURY, AND ITS 
RESULT, FROM MR WILDERSPIN’S WORK. 

,/ 

A most important means of discipline appears in what 
W’e temp," trial by jurj," which is composed of all the 
children in the school.^. It has been already stated that 
the playground«is the scene for the full development of 
character, and, consequently, the spot where circumstances 
occur which demand this peculiar treatment. It should 
be also particularly observed, that it is next to prayer in 
solenvaity, and should' only be adopted on extraordinary 
occasions. Any levity manifested either by the teacher 
or the pupils, wiH be fatal to the effect. Ba*- to illustrate 
it, I will statu' a «fact. In the playground of an Infaiti 
School there was an darly dwarf cherry-tree, and which, 
from its Situation, had fruit, while other trees had only 
flowers. It became, therefore, an object of general attrac¬ 
tion, and ordinarily 1 ' called forth a variety of important 
observations. Now it happened that two children^one 
five years of age, and the other not quite three, entcreS 
thg school in the hutumn, and on the return of spring, 
they, having had only a winter’s trauiing, were charmed 
by this object, and in consequence fell into temptation. 
Accustomed ts, watch new scholars narrowly, I particu¬ 
larly observed foem; when I marked the elder one anx¬ 
iously, intently, and wishfully gazing on the fruit, and 
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especially on one amazingly lArge| chewy pendent from a 
single shoot. While thus absorbed, the younger child 
was attracted to the spot, and imitated hig example. The 
former then asked if he did not think it a large one, and 
the reply warn, of course, in the affirmative. Having thus 
addressed the powers of observation, the next appeal was 
to the taste, by the inquiry, “ Is not it a nice one ? " The 
answer to which was “ Yes." Then followed the obser¬ 
vation, " It is quite soft,” .when the young one, being thus 
excited by the touch of the other, touched it also. TW > 
act he subsequently repeated; by desire of the eld^r, who, 
having charged him to hold it tight, struck his hand, and 
thus detached the cherry. I now withdrew to sdme dis¬ 
tance, and it was evident that the littfe one was distressed 
bv what he had done, as he did not'eat it, but began to 
ciy faintly, on which the elder took the cherry out of his 
hand and ate it. This increased the crying, when, on* 
approaching* he ran up to me, saying that the sfther took 
my cherry. Tire little one continuing to cry, the’ other 
stated that he saw him take it; to whicR I replied, “ We 
will try him by and by.” As soon, therefore, as the 
proper time arrived, the bell was rung; prior to which, 
however, I was apprised of the loss by several children, 
and when all were seated in th(f gallery I proceeded as 
follows: “ Nyw, little children, I want you to use all 
yourtacultics, to look’ at me attentively, and to think of 
what I am about to say, for I aiq going tS tell you a tale 
of two little boys. Onpe on » time they wtye amusing 
themselves with a great many other children in a play¬ 
group, where there were a great many flowers and fj»me 
fpc-trees. But, before I go on, let me ask you, is it 
ndght to take the flowers or fruit which belong to others?” 
to which the general reply was “ No," with the exception 
of the culprits. I then described their age, stated.that 
one boy was five years old, and the other three; that the 
former was looking at one of his master’s fine cherries, 
which was growing against the wall, and that the latter 
approached and looked at it too; <?n which several 
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exclaimed, “ Please, Si|, ytfur big cherry is gone;” which 
caused an inspection of each others’ countenances. To 
this I replied, I p,m sorry for it, but let me finish my tale. 

“ Now, children, while* they were both looking at the 
cherry, the elder one asked tfre younger if it were not 
large, to which he replied. Yes; he then inquired, whe¬ 
ther it were not nice, when he again answered, Yes; 
aVterwards, he told him, haying touched it himself first, 
to touch it because it was soft, ,and the little boy unfor¬ 
tunately did so, on which the big one pulled his arm, and 
the cherry came off in his hand.” While this was pro¬ 
ceeding the tw« delinquents sat very demurely, conscious 
that thiy were poB'rayed, though all the rest were igno¬ 
rant of the fact. I Tien said, “ Which do you think the 
worst of these boys r* 1 ’ when several answered, “ The big¬ 
gest was the “worst.” On inquiring “ Why ?” the reply 
■was, “ Because he told, tlie little one to take itwhile 
others said, “ Because he pulled his arm.” 2 added, “ I 
have not told you the whcle tale yet, but I atn glad to see 
that you know right from wrong, and presently you will 
be still better prepared to judge. When the big boy had 
told the little one to take the cherry, he then robbed him 
of it, and immediately betrayed him by telling the master. 
Now, which do you think was the worst?” When a 
great number of voices vociferated, “ The J^ig one.” I 
then inquired, if they thought we had such children int 
our school? This general^reply was, “ No,” but the scrutiny 
among themselves was redoubled. To this I rejoined, 
I am sorry to say such children are now sitting among 
you in the gallery." At this crisis the little onevhjirst 
into tears, on which the children said, “ Please, Sir, that’s 
one of them, for his face is so red, and he cries.” 
ansv r ered, “ I am sorry it is so,” and called the culprit 
to oome down, with, “ Come here, my dear, and sit by 
the side of me, until we examine into it." This was fol¬ 
lowed by the outcry, “ Please, Sir, we have found tire 
other; he hangs his head down, and his face looks so 
white.” e 01 
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This child was then called <low.| in the same mild man¬ 
ner, to sit on the other side df me. I then told them, 
that they would find, when they became men and women, 
that in our courts of law {vitnf sses of what was done 
were called, and as the elder boy had seen the young one 
take the cherry, it was necessary aJid desirable to hear 
what he had to say. On being desired to stand up, I 
therefore skid, “ Did you see him take the cherry ?" To 
which he promptly answered “ Yes.” The next inquiry 
was. What did he do with it ? To this he was silent,^m 
which the little one, not being able to containhimself, 
called out, “ He took it from me and ate it.” All eyes 
were now turned to the big one, and all felt convinced 
that he was the most guilty, whilst Ihe confidence of the 
little one increased by the prospect If haring justice done 
i'lim, as he previously feared that, (being accused by the 
elder one, he should be conddfnped without ceremony. • 

Finding that the elder one had no more to s&y, it only 
remained to heal the defence of the young one', who, 
sensible of having done what was wronf, said, in broken 
accents, “ He told me to take it,—he hit my hand,—and 
he ate the cherry.” To which it was necessary to give 
the admonition, That he never ought to do wrong, though 
required to do so by otl^rs; dhd that such a defence 
would avail Jiim nothing were he a irfan. Both the 
children were now exceedingly distressed, and hence this 
was the time to appeal to the rest Ss tcf the measure of 
punishment that was due. .The general opinion was, 
that the eldest should be punished, but no one mentioned 
that^hc young one should have ?ven a pat on the lymd; 
the next thing was to appeal to the higher faculties of 
«me little culprit, who, steeing that he had thus.far got off, 
Required to be softened down in reference to the other, 
though he had betrayed him, while tne best way of opera¬ 
ting on the elder was by a display of love on the part of 
the younger; he was therefore asked ifjbe would forgive 
the other, and shake hands with him« which he imme¬ 
diately did, to the evident delight ana satisfaction of all 
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the children, while.the Ipoufttenance of the elder showed 
that he felt himself unworthy of the treatment he 
received. I theij inflicted the sentence which had been 
pronounced—two pats of the hand, which the girls asked 
might be soft ones, ijnd sent him to his seat,'while I con¬ 
cluded the whole with some appropriate exhortations. It 
is pleasing to add, that the elder proved one of the most 
useful monitors I ever had. 

_ Should any persons be disposed to object to such a 
process, they may be reminded that the Infant System 
deals with children as rational creatures, and is designed 
to prepare them for future life. I have seen numerous 
instances of its beneficial effects ; these have induced me 
to pursue the plan, mid' in the strongest terms to recom¬ 
mend it to others, "j'n all cases, the matter should bp 
stated to the children'simply, calmly, and slowly, and they 
will seldom, if ever, come to a wrong conclusion. 

No. IY. 

INVENTORY OF APPARATUS IN THE EDINBURGH MODEL 
INFANT SCHOOL. 

'* .. 

19 Boards of quadrupeds, 2 on each hoard* no descrip¬ 
tions. 

3 Boards of'quadrupeds, 2 on each board, with de¬ 
scriptions. « 

35 Boards of quadrupeds, 1 on each hoard, with de- 
v scriptions. , 

15 Boards of birds, 1 on each, ditto, ditto. 

24 Boards of Scripture prints, with lessons. 

46 Boards of many,objects used as post lessons. 

11 Boards of Scripture texts in large letters. 

9 Boards of geometrical figures, compass, and clock. 

8 Boards witbf reading lessons. 

16 Boards with JVlr Milne’s alphabet and spelling sheets. 

2 Boards, Owls. 
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100 slates, 1 tin box for slatS pencils. 

9 Lesson posts, anil 10 small stools. 

12 Chairs. 

2 Ladders. 

3 Large maps, the Wcyrld, Europe,, Scotland. 

1 Political chart. 

Ball frame, or arithmeticon. 

Largo* table in class-room. 

A desk. 

Brass figures. 

Brass gonigraph. 

A number of minerals. 

Shovel and rake for garden. 

Belonging to the Teacher , as j^rnished by him. 

12 Plates on farming, on pasteboards. 

6 Boards* smith’s shop, farm-yard, the sensfcs, harvest 
home, John Gilpin, stages of lifi*, 

4 Boards, the kings of England, the divisions of the 

globe with the pen. 

The division of the globe and the rivers, a plate. 

5 Trees, on five pasteboards. 

1 Long board, containing eighf trees. 


Lessons on large Pasteboard Sleet. 

1. The capitals of Europe. 

2. The kings of England. 

3. , phe fractions of a pound. 

^The fractions of a foot, and numeration table. 
■*>. The fractions of a shilling, 
fi. The half-crowns. 

7- The phases of the moon, and solar system. 

8. The circles of the globe. 

9. The zones of the globe. 

10. The days in the months of the year, 

11 The comparative size of the planets. 
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Four squares of coloured figures to show bees’ cells, 
20s. are orie pound. 

20d. aw Is. ,8d., and capitals of Europe. 

Tetragons and polygons,' (a small sheet.) 

8 varieties of triangles. „ 

Larger sheet on the polygons. 

Portions of land and water, and hemispheres. 

Roman notation table. 

Organs of the senses, and denomination of land. 
Rivers of Scotland. 

Towns and rivers of Scotland. 

The compaos, map of Scotland. 

The earth in hot orbit. 

Positions of geotaetrical lines. 

The solar system) (coloured lithograph.) 

*4 

The Card Box, 

Set for capitals, kingdoms, rivers, latitude, &c. and 
kings of Europe. 

Set on the sciences. 

Set for nouns, implying number. 

Set for classification of objects. 

Set for opposite qualitiesj arranged under particular 
senses. 

Set for mental calculation. 

Set for menial reduction of pence to shillings. 

Set for Roman notation. 

Set for the parables of Jesus. 

Mot for the miracles of Jesus. 

Set on the mountains and rivers mentioned fin, the 
Bible. 

Set for reading, pounds, shillings, and pence, £. 

Sfet for reading, shillings, and pence, (thus.) 

Set for exercise on fractions. 

Set for exercise on the plural of pronouns. 

Set of small figures on boards, for exercise on numera¬ 
tion. *’ 
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12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


19 . 

20 . 
2i: 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
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Sets of large figures on wooH, u|ed on numeration stand. 
Set for reading arithmetical table mark!. 

Notation stand with shift jag cloths. 

Card stand. 

Gonigraph made of stepl. 

Real mariner's compass, sand-glass. 

Level, square, compasses, hammers. 


*No. Y. 


HYMNS, SONGS, VERSES, AND RHYMES, I& DIFFERENT 

AUTHORS.* 

* 

THE LORD’S PRAY 

Father of all! we bow^to th 
Who dwell'st in heaven adored, 

But*preseyt still, through all thy works. 

The universal Lord. •» 

For ever hallow’d be thy name 
By all beneath the skies; 

And may thy kingdom still advance 
Till grace to glor^ rise.* 

A grateful homage may we yiejtl, ’ 

With heaifs resign’d to thee; 

And, as in heaven thy wiJJ is dom* 

On earth so j,et it be» 

From day to day, O may rye own 
The hand that feeds us still; 

Give us our bread, and teach to rest 
Contented in thy will. 

Our sins 0 teach us to confess, 

And may they be forgiven; 

* The pieces have been selected from variAis collections for 
infant schools and for the mirsery, and we regret that in few 
instances have we been able to give the namdl of the writers. 
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To others let-us ifier (fy show. 

And h'eg the same from heaven. 

Still let thy grace our -life direct. 
From evil*guar (i our way; 

And in temptation's fatal path 
Permit us not to stray. 

The kingdom, pow’r, and glory—all 
Alone belong to thee ; 

Thine from eternity they'were, 

And thine shall ever be. 


MV FATHER. 

Great God ! and wilt thou condescend 
To he my Father #nd my Friend ? 

I, a poor cirild, and thou so high, 

The Lord of earth, and air, and sky! 

Art thou my Father ?—Canst thou bear 
To hear my poor^imperfect prayer? 
a Or wilt .thou listen to the praise 
That such a little one can raifp ? 

Art thor- my Father?—Let me be 
A meek obedient child to thee ; 

And try in word, and deed, and thought. 
To serve and phase thee as I ought. 

Art thou my Father ?—I’ll depend 
Up.on the care of such a friend; 

And only wish to do. and he, 

Whatever scemeth good to thee. 

Art thou my Father ?—Then, at last. 
When aF my days on earth are past. 
Send dou£n and take me in thy love. 

To be thy better child above. 
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TUE GOOD 

Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies, * 
Accepted at th^ throne of grace. 

Let this petition rise :— 

(live me a calm, a thankful heart, 
From every murmur free ; 

The blessings <*f thy grace impart, 

And make me live to thee. 

O let the hope that I am thine 
Sly life and death attend; 

Direct my steps by light divine. 

And bless my journey’$j#nd. 

0 

LOVE TO EACH tUTlER. 

Jesus, Lord, we look to tlgje. 

Let us in thy name agree ; 

Each to each still more endear, 
Bless us infants meeting here. 

Slake us one in hea^t and mind. 
Courteous, pitiful, and kind 
iJbwly,-meek, in thought «.nd word. 
Altogether like our Lord. 

Let us each for otjier care, 

Joy or grief together share ; 

To our friends a pattern give. 

How instructed children live. 



THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. 

I sing th’ Almighty power of God, 
That made the mountains rile; 
That spread the flowing seas&bro^id, 
And built the lofty skies. 
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I sing tlie wiquotd that ordain’d 
The sun to rule the day; 

The moon shines fjdl at his command. 
Ana all the< stars obey. 

I sing the<goodness of the Lord, 

That fill’d the earth with food; 

lie form’d the creatures with his word. 
And then pronounced them good. 

Lord, how thy wonders are display’d. 
Where’er I turn .mine eye; 

If I sprvey the ground I tread. 

Or gaze upon the sky! 

There’s noV a plant or flower below, 
But mal js thy glories known; 

And cloudji arisOj and tempests blow, 
At thy command alone. 


GRATITUDE. 

Lord, I would own thy tender care. 

And all thy l(jve to me; 

'The food I eat, the clothes I wear, 

Are all bestow’d by thee.„ 

"Tis thou prcservest me from death 
And danger eVery hour; 

I cdnnot draw another breath. 

Unless thou givest power. 

My health, ancl friends, and parents dear. 
Are by thy bounty given; 

I have not any blessing here, 

But what is sent by Heaven. 

Such goodness. Lord, and constant care, 
A chill can ne’er repay ; 

But may ft he my daily prayer, 

To love thee and obey. 
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CREATION. 

Who made the sun that girtis his light 
To all the world abroad ? t 
Who made the moon and stars so bright ? 

'Twas the Creator—God. 

Who made this wondrous globe, the earth, 
Where we hare c/ur abode ? 

And gave so many creatures birth ? 

’Twas the Creator—God. 

Who raised the gloomy clouds high, 
Which o’er our heads explocl ? 

Who clotli'd in blue the vault<'£»sky ? 

'Twas the Creator—God. j 

Who spoke the word at which the streams 
Into* an ocean flow’d ? ** 

Who gave the life with which it tjems ? 
’Twas the Creator—God. 

Who form’d the brutes of varied kind. 

By which the ground is trod ? 

And birds that fly before th$ wind ? 

'Twas the Creator-*-God. 

Who gaify dress’d the pretty flowers, 

And verdant made the sod ? * # 

Who raised the trees like.st5.tely towers f 
'Twas the Crealor—God. 


MONDAY MORNING. 

Spared to begin another week, 
Humbly thy blessing. Lord!, we seek ; 
Guide in the lessons of the day, 
Guard us from danger in our ’flay. 
Give the retentive mem’ry, TJord^ 
Let every mind with truth be stored ; 
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More of the Seripfure^ may we know. 
Wiser anti better daily grow. 

Thanks to the Lord, wu here enjoy 
Means that our infant powers employ ; 
Much we may*leam of us'eful truth, 
Ev’n in the earliest stage of youth. 


MORNING THANKS. 

My Father, I thank thee for sleep. 

For quiet and peaceable rest; 

I thank thee fa - stooping to keep 
An infant from being distress'd: 

O how can a poo/'little creature repay 
Thy kindness, continued by night and by day! 

My "'oice would be lisping thy praise, ■ 

My heart would repay thee with love ; 

O teach me' to walk in thy ways, 

And fit me to see thee above! 

For Jesus said, Let little children come nigh; 

Nor will he despise such an infant as I. 

A's long as thou scest it eight, 

That here'oiLthe earth 1 shoujd stay,* 

I pray thee to s guard me by night, 

And help'me to serve thee by day ; 

That wh«n all the days of my life shall have pass’d, 
In heaVn ^ may worship thee better at last. 


HOLY SAVIOUR. 

Holy Savjour! now before thee. 

We an infant race appear. 

Teach us how we should adore thee, 
FiH our hearts with godly fear: 

< Friend of Infants, 
teless our exercises here. 
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Hare us in thy lioly % ke<|)ing, 

Out and in our goings guide; 

Save from every cayse of weepyig, 

Let no evil e’er betufe: 

• Friend of Infar^s, 

Always in thy bosom hide. 

Wiser let us all be growing 
By the lessons we receive; 

Let our words ahd deeds be showing 
That to truth and right we cleave: 

Friend of Infants, 

Teach us how we ought tp live. 


THE INFANT’S FlftEND. 

• 

To thee. Guide of our Infant days. 

Our evening prayers ascend; 

To thee we sing our hymns of praise, 

O thou, the Infant’s Friend. 

From thee our daily meseies flow. 

On thee our lives depend ; 

To tliee how - great the thank.? we owe, 

» O thou, the Infant’s Friertd. 

To thee, before we new retire, 

Our teachers we commend ; 

And blessings for ourselveg desire, 

O thou, the Infant’s Friend. 

With thee all our remaining days, 

O teach us. Lord, to spend; 

And then to heaven our spirits raise, 

O thou, the Infant’s Friend. 

iV. B.—The eleven foregoing hymns $re selected from, 
Milne's InJanl School Rhymes. 
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AN EVENING HYMN. 

t 

Lord, have pass’d another day, 

And come to thank thee for thy care : 
Forgive our*faults in work or play. 

And listen to our evening pray’r. 

Look down in pity, and forgive 

Whate’er we’ve said or done amiss. 
And help us, every day we live, 

To serve thee better than in this. 

«Now condescend. Almighty King! 

To bless tTi is little Infant School, 

And kindlydjsten while we sing 
Gur very pleasant evening rule. 

Brothers and si$tefs, hand in hand, 
’"And let our lips together move ; • 
Then smile upon, this little band, 

And join our hearts in mutual love. 


oun saviour’s golden rule. 

Be you to others kind and true, 

As you’d have others be to you» 
And neither do nor say to men, 
Wha'te’er you would not take again- 


DUTY TO GOD AND OUR NEIGHBOUR. 

I 

Love God with all your soul and strength. 
With all your heart and mind; 

And love your neighbour as yourself; 

Be faithful, just, and kind. 

Deal with another as you’d have 
Anothel deal with you: 

Whi^t yoy’re unwilling to receive 
Be sure you never do. 
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THE CONSCIENCE. 

, Tune —“ Away with Melancholy” 

When a foolish thought within. 

Tries to take us in a snare. 
Conscience tells us, It is sin. 

And entreats* us to beware. 

If in something we transgress. 

And are tempted to deny, * 
Conscience says, Your fimlfs confess. 
Do not dare to tell a lie ' 

* 

When our angry passions rise. 
Tempting to revenge,an ill, 

Ndw subdue it, conscience cries ; 

Do command your temper .gtill. 

Thus, without our will or choice. 

This good monitor within. 

With a secret gentle voice. 

Warns us to b$ware"of sin. 

• 

But if we should disregard, * 

When this friendly voice *would call. 
Conscience soon will grow so hard. 
That it will not speak at all. * 


SCHOOL A PLEASURE. 
Tune —“ Life let us cherish” 
School is a pleasure 
Now unto the infant mind. 
Here we a treasure 
Of heavenly wisdom find. 
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We leam, the IJoly' Scriptures say, 

That we should honour and obey, 

Anti do our utmost tp repay 
Our father rad our mother. 

We learn, how right it is we should 
At home be always very good, 

And ne’er be quarrelsome or rude 
With sister or with,brother. 

We learn, our friends are pleased to see 
So many, infants all agree, 

And strivinaonly who shall be 
The kinf est to each other. 

We learn in j'eaco with all to live, 

And even our encnfics forgive. 

And none to flatter or deceive, 

By any mea^s whatever. 1 


HOME AND SCHOOI,. 

Ihme—“Sweet Home.” 

, m 

While many from place unto place have to roam, 

We ought to be/thankful that we have a home; 

A home where in safety w’tli parents we stay, 

"And have many comforts by night and by day. 

Home, shveet home, 

There’s no place like home. 

Next to home we are pleased in our sweet Infant School, 
’Tis tiere were instructed in each pretty rule, 

And here in their turn we have lessons and play, 

And cheerfully ?pend with each other the day. 

School, sweet school, 

W e like well our school. 
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PARENTAL AFFECTION. 

Tune —“ Lonefiale." 

The Jove of q/ir parents, we know. 

We never can fully repay ; 

Tlien let us, as older we grow. 

More cheerfully still them obey. 

They loved us before we could tell 
Who for us so tenderly cared; 

They grieved when they saw us ynwell. 
And fear'd lest we should faot be spared. 

They watch’d all our footsteps to guide, 
And ^ave us from every distress; 

They labour’d for us to provide. 

And often did fondly aaress. 

How wicked it is then we should 
At any time give tliefti a pal* ! 

Each day let us try to be good. 

And never to grieve them again. 


OBEDIENC* TO PAH ENTS., 

Tune — 11 There's nae Luck abotd the House.' 
Come let us make it our (Might 
To do the things i>'c ought, 

*Tis good to know, and do the riglit. 
And mind what we hre taught. 

Wherever we are told to go. 

At once we should obey. 

Nor ever think it hard although 
We leave a pretty play. 

When we are bid we ought to^bring 
Whatever we have got. 

And never handle any things’ 

Which parents tell us not. 
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When they ptrmit us, we may tell 
About our little toys j 
But if .they're busj or unwell. 

We must n8t make a noise. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 

Tune — Peterborough." 

To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me. 

Will make me honest, kind, and good, 
As every child should be. 

I never nttd behave amiss 
Nor feeruncertain long. 

As I may always know by this. 

If things aru right or wrong. 

I know I should not steal, or use 
The timalles^ thing I see, * 

Which I should never like to lose. 

If it belong’d to me.. 

And this plain rule forbids me quite 
To strike ah angiy blow, 

For 1 should never think it right 
If others served me so. 

schoolmate’s death. 

Tube—“ St Keot'a." 

Unsparing death hath borne away 
t A fellow from our side. 

Just in the morning of his day. 

And young as we he died. 

Not Jpng ago he fill’d a place. 

Along with us to learn, 

Brt ended is his mortal race. 

No more can he return. 
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Perhaps our time rtay J>e as short. 

Our days may fly as fdst; 

Indeed—it is a solemn thought— 

This day may he odt last. 

W'ho next bendhth the strike may fall, 
No creature can declare; 

One must be first, but let us all 
For that event prepare. 

TENDER-HEARTEDNESS. 

Tune —“ Plymouth" 

Sweet it is to see a child,' 

Tender^ merciful, and mild ; • 

Never yielding to perform 
Cruel acts upon a wdhn; 

Grieving/hat the world should be 
Thus a scene of misery $ * 

Scene in which the creatures groan. 

For tiansgressions not their own. 

If the creature must be slain, 

Thankless sinners to sustain, 

Such a child will softly cry. 

Treat {hem gently when they*die ; 

Spare them when they yjeld’the.r breath ; 
Double not the pains *f death ; 

Strike them not at such a time, 

Then it is indeed a crimd. § 

AGAINST CRUELTY. 

Tune —“ There's nae Luck about the House." 
Nor bird, nor beast should we molest, 

Or give them needless pain ; * 
Although they cannot, when distress’d, 

To any one complain. * * 
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Although commuted'to our care, 

And given fdr us to use; 

T would show us cruel should we dare 
Dumb animals ttbuse. 

Our safety, cleanliness, o’r food, 

May oft their life require, 

But where’s the tender heart that would 
For sfport their pain desire ? 

Ne’er let us for amusement then 
A living thing torment, 

Nor join with any boys or men, 

'Who cruel ^leeds invent. 


THE ^FLOWERS. 

Tune —“ Begone dull Care.", 

The children of an'Infant School, 

Whene’er allow’d to play, 

Should neither fruit nor blqpoms pull. 

Nor on the border stray. 

For should we plutk tin;, flowers, we know, 
Or tread them on their beds, . 

Then we could never make them grow, 
And spiead’thejr pretty heads. 

But we may look upon them all, 

Their names aqd colours tell; 

And may around the garden wall 
Their pleasing fragrance smell. 

Without the sun, nor hill nor plain 
Could yield r as fruit or flowers , 

Nor could they flourish, if the rain 
Fell nothin gentle showers. 
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LOVE OF PEACE. 

Yes, we should hate tfie r*>isy soiftid 
Of drains parading jound and round. 

Which to the thoughtless pleasure yields, 

And lures from arts or peaceful fields, 

To shll their liberty for charms 9 
Of tawdry lace and, glittering arms; 

And, when Ambition’s voice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lands. 

Yes, we should hate the warlike sound, 
1’arading round, and round, and round. 
Which talks to us of ravaged pjains. 

And bunting towns, and ruin’d swains. 

And mangled limbs, and filing groans. 

And widows’ tears, and orphans’ moans,. 
And all that misery’s hand bestows. 

To fill the catalogue of human \foes. 


THE MAIN. 

Tune — c » Robin Hood." 

• 

The* falling rain will us deihin 
From getting out to phty ; , 

But why complain Sj-^by this we gain 
A lesson more to-day. * 

• 

The drops are small, and quickly fall, 
To fertilise the ground ; 

Then round the wall, so fresh and tall, 
The plants and flowers* are found. 

The clouds that fly along the sky 
Collect the watery store; f 

And to supply the earth when dry, 
Thus out their torrents jRrar. 
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"Wise, men agire, that from the sea 
The vapours chiefly rise ; 

When pnee set free, unseen they flee, 

And gather fii the skies. 

When vapours freeze'by slow degrees, 

They fall as fleecy snow; 

But ^uiil is rain congeal’d again 
While dropping doyn below. 

If trung to the tune of Robin Hood, this is added after every terse, 
Then follow, follow me, my little girls and boys, 

And we’ll the pastime sec ; 

For instead of the*swing, all the children will sing, 
And the timp pass merrily. 


THE THUNDER. 

•*> ' 

The little children wonder 
To hear'Jie rolling thunder. 

Now making such a noise ; 

It is at no gr&at distance, 

And none can make resistance 
Wherever itndestroys. 

But We should not be frighten’d. 
Who are so much enlighten’d 
Coifcernfing, nature's laws; 
Dark clouds together dashing 
Discharge their fire in flashing, 
And are t|i'e thunder’s cause. 


THE SUN. 

Tune —“ Auld Langsyne.” 
Behold t^Jie sun that shines so bright. 
How dazzling is his ray! 

He sh'nes /o give us heat and light, 
And where he shines ’tis day. 
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Far, far away he seems.s<» small, 

Though he is large indeed; 

Hound him our earth and planets all* 

In^ rapid course proceed. 

The silv’ry moon, and planets too, 

To him their lustre owe; 

His beams, the rain-drops passing through. 
Paint in the clouds the bow. 

He in the morning fjeems to rise, 

And brighter grow till noon; 

And then, far westward in tlje sines, 
Appears a-setting soon* 

But her^ the truth has been ibund out; 
Astronomy now shows, 

From west to east the earth about 
Ifs axis quickly goes. * 


THE RAINBOW. 

When the sun with cheerful beams 
Smiles upon the,low'r*ng sky, 
Soon^its aspect soften’d seems, • 
And a rainbow meets the eye. 

While the sky remaiife serene. 
This brjght arch, is never seen. 


SELF-EXAMINATION.-BY LYTE. 

FROM THE GREEK OF PYTHAGORAS. | 

Let not soft slumbers close my‘eyes, 

Before I’ve recollected tlxrice 
The train of actions through the day: 
Where have my feet mark’d out their way ? 
What have I learnt where'er I’vesbeen, 
From all I’ve heard—from all I’ve seen ? 
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What kntw I 'mom, that’s worth the knowing? 
What have I done, that’s worth the doing ? 
What have'I sought, that I should shun ? 

What duties have f'left undone, 

Or into what new follies run ? 

These self-inquiries are the road 
That lead to virtue and to God. 


THE creator’s WORKS.-BY WALLACE. 

There’s not a star whose twinkling light 
Illumes file jlistant earth. 

And cheers the' solemn gloom of night. 

But mercy gave it birth. 

There’s not a cloud whose dews distil 
Upon a parching clod. 

And'clothe wi.h verdure vale and hill, ■ 
That is no^ sent J>y God. 

There’s not a place in earth’s vast round. 
In ocean deep, .or air. 

Where skill and wisdom are not found, 
For God is every where. 

Around, beneath, below, above. 

Wherever space extends, 

There Ilepyen' displays its boundless love. 
And power with pjercy blends. 


I MUST NOT TEASE MY MOTIIER. 

I must not tease my Mother, 

For she is very kind ; 

And ever} thing she says to me 
I must directly mind. 

For when I was a baby, 

And could not speak or walk, 
Sho let.'me in her bosom sleep. 
And taught me how to talk. 
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I must not tease my» Mother; 

’ And when she likes to read, 

Or has the headacl^, I will step 
Most silently indeed* 

I will not choosy a noisy ptyy. 

Nor trifling troubles tell, 

But sit down quiet by her side, 

* And try to make her well. 

I must not tease my Mother; 

I’ve heard dear father say. 

When I was in my cradle sick. 

She nurs’d me night and«duy. 

She lays me in my little? bed, 

She gives me clothes and»food. 
And 2 have nothing else to pay, 

But trying to be good. 

I must pot tease my Mother; 

She loves me all th<? day, * 

And she has patience with my faults, 
And teaches me to pifty. 

IIow much I’ll strive to please her. 
She every hour shal^see. 

For should she gS away or die, , 
What would become of nse ? 


RESPECT TO AGE. 

When leaning on the staff 
Amid the crowded street. 

With feeble step and wrinkled face 
Some aged form I meet.. 

However poor and weak. 

Or ignorant and low, 

I must respect their hoary hairs. 
For God has told me so. * 
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I love to. seethe' liair 
All venerably grey, 

A crown of glory*tis to those 
Who walk Cn Wisdom’s way. 

I love tin* reverend Bead, 

With years and honours white, 
*Tia like the ripened fruit of lieav’n,' 
And angels bless the sight. 


( INTEMPERANCE. 

I saw a little girl 

With half uncovered form, „ 

And wondered why she wandered thus. 
Amid the wipter'storm; 

They said her mother drank 
What tpok hoc sense away, 

And so she let her children go 
Hungry and, cold all day. 

I saw them lead a man 
To prison for .His crime. 

Where ^solitude, and punishment, 

And toibdivide the time ; 

And as,.they forced him through its gate 
Unwillingly id {mg. 

They told me 'twas Intemperance 
That made him do the wrong. 

I saw a woman weep 

( 4s if her heart would break; 

They said hpr husband drank too much 
Of what he should not take. 

I saw an unfrequented mound 

Where weeds and brambles wave ; 

They said no tear had fallen there : 

It was a drunkard’s grave. 
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They said fhcse were hpt jill . 

The risks the intemperate run. 
For there was danger lest the soyl 
Be evermore undone. • 

Water is very pune and sweet, 
And beautiful to see, 

Aiyl since it cannot do us harm. 
It is the drink for me. 


A PRAYER. 

Giver of our every blessing. 

Thou, for whose^unceasing^care. 
Earth in still her praise addressing. 
Hear thy little children’s prayer. 

• 

Wisflom, with our stature, grdnt us. 
Goodness with each gpowiimyear, 
Nor let folly’s wiles enchant us 
From our duty’s sacred sphere. 

Grant us hope when life is ending; 

When the pulse/orsakes the breast. 
May on/ spirit, upward tending, * 
Father ! in thy bosom rest. 


THE SHEEi*. 

» 

The silly, feeble, timid sheep. 

The slightest noise will scare ; 
And cannot out of danger .keep, 
Or of their foes beware. 

Nor will they proper shelter sepk, 
Though storms so ill they bear, 
And therefore, waking or asleep,* 
Require a shepherd’s care. 
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Sheep go.together in a hand; 

On mountain or on mead ; 

A*nd are unto our,native land 
A precious gift indeed. 

For multitudes, we upderstand, , 
On lamb and mutton feed; 

And of their wool is nicely planned 
Tfte raiment that we need. 


tuf. coc'katoo. 

Tlierc is a* biql of plunfhge rare, 

Which oft in gilded cage we view, 

Procured with cost, preserved with care, 

I mean the gaudy cockatoo. * 

He is a bird of price find fame, 

And talks,;is other birds can do; 

'For if you ask him what’s his name, 

He’ll say'tis pretty cockatoo. 

Yet in those wolds of simple lore 
Does all this scholar’s wisdom lie ; 

For put a thousan/J questions more, 

You'll .only get the sfune reply. 

Ask him who formed the mount alTd plain ? 
Who first ^he glowing landscape drew ? 

Who bade the steamboats plough the main ? 
He»ll say 'twas pretty cockatoo. 

Thus children oft, when sent to school, 
Perform the same unmeaning rounds ; 

Learn all by accidence or rule. 

But see no .meaning in the sounds. 

Yet, reader, if ’tis but by rote 

Thou yiu’st thy daily lessons through, 

And never giv’st the sense a thought, 

Tho/i’i t Ipit a prating cockatoo. 
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A bird may oome to sound its name, 

A*bird might almost lehrA to spell*; 

But hoys and girls rau^t seek to aim 
At something more than birds din tell. 
The wteath which gjrows on wisdom’s bough 
Is free to all, though cropped by few; 

Be that thy bright reward, and thou 
Sh’alt shame the senseless cockatoo^! 


THE IZAISY. 

There is a flower, a little flowej 
With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing fyour. 
And weathers every sky. 

On waste, on woodland* ro®k, and plain, 
Its liumbje buds unheeded ri^fe ; 

The rose has but a summer's reigp— 
The daisy never dies. 


THE TREES. 

In India there are spicy trees, 
WhoseTruit and gorgeous bloom 
Give to the faint and languid breeze 
Its rich and rare perfumA 

In Portugal and fertile Spaiji 
Abound the orange groves* 

In France the juicy vines they train 
Around the trim alcoves. 

• 

Where South American forests spread, 
And savage Indians roam, 

The huge mahogany rears its head 
To deck our British home. 

L 
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But fruits, and t p]ahts, or trees like these. 
Our climate will not suit; 

Yet* we have many useful trees. 

For timber oi**for fruit. 

The sombre'yew-tree often lends 
Its greenness to the grave; 

The Tpeping-willow fondly bends 
Its oranches o'er the, wave. 

The birch displays its slender tress. 

Yet beautifully fair; 

( The poplar waves its slender dress 
With slightest breath of air. 

The elm lifts up a lofty head. 

And first in leaf is seen; 

The beech extepds ‘an ample shade 
• Of leave"! of glossy green. 

‘4 

The stately oak,'the forest’s pride, 

A stem enormous shows; 

And, spreading out on every side, 
Gigantic branches throws. 

Its leaf is late in- spring, yet shares 
The zephyr’s gentle sigh; «. 

And late and long in autumn wears 
A de^pef*, richer dye. 

* ■ 

U 

TIME, Oil CHRONOLOGY, 

Sixty seconds make a minute, 

Time enough to tie my shoe ; 
fSixty minutes make an hour, 

Shall it phss, and nought, to do ? 
Twenty-four hours will make a day. 
Too much time to spend in sleep; 
Tpo much time to spend in play, 

For seien days will end the week. 
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Bifty and two such weeks will pat 
Npar an end to every year; 

Days three hundred sis^y-five » 
Are the whole that it can share. 
Except in leap year, when <ftie day 
Added is to gain lost time ; 

May it not be spent in play. 
Neither any evil^crime. 

Our time is short, we often say : 
■Let us then improves it well; 

That eternally we may » 

Live where happy angels dwell. 


Come, little children, march away. 
And let us all be blythe and g;v^, 
And whetlrer we’r(3 at work or play, 
Attentive bo and geitfle. % 
And surely wc will all attend, 

We know our mistress is oifr friend, 
And docs her best assistance lend. 
To make us all goodjiumourd. 

Come now and take our places, 
Whilst with smiling faces, * 

We will keep our hands belling, § 
And all our^lessons»&ry to mind. 

O HOW PRETTY IT IS^O SEE ! 

O how pretty it is to see 
Little children all agree. 

And try to keep the step with jne. 
While they are exercising. 

Bight foot, left foot, hands behind. 
Be unto each other kind. 

Always bear this rule in mind, 

When we're exercising. 
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Now dap yourflhswids, and stamp you*, feet. 
Good humour, makes our lessons sweet, 
And wljen we’ve dcflie we'll take our seat. 
After our exercising. 


DIRTY JEM. 

There was one little Jem, 

’Twas reported of him, 
f And ’twill be to his lasting disgrace; 
That he never was seen 
With |tis hands at all clean, 

Nor ever yet wash’d was his face. 

His friende were much hurt, 

To sefe so much dirt. 

And oftesr they jpiade him quite clean ; 
But all was in vain, 

He was dirty again, 

And never was fit to be seen. 

When to Wish hp was sent. 

He upwillingly went, 

With water he’d splash himself o’er; 
Bf t ht seldom was seen 
To have wash’d himself clean. 
And often look’d worse than before. 

t 

The idle’and bad, 

Like this little lad, 
jK»y be dirty and black, to be sure: 
But good boys are seen 
To be decent and clean, 

Although they are ever so poor. 
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THE CAt. 

I like little pussy, her coat is so warm. 

And if I don’t hurt her, she’lbdo me do harm ; 

So I'll not,pull her tail,.nor drive her away, 

But pussy and I very gently will play. 

She shall sit by my side, and I’ll give her some food. 
And she’ll love me because I am gentle jind good, 
v- 

THE LITTLE FLY. 

*Twas God that made that little fly. 

And if I pinch it, it will die; • 

For teacher tells me,\3pd 9as said, 

I must not hurt what he has made; 

• 

For He is veiy kind and good, 

Gives even little fli«s their food ; 

Apd He loves every Iitfle clyld, 

Who isJrind-hearted, meek, and mila. 

_ » '» 


KINDNESS TO HORSES AND DONKEYS. 

How very sad it is sometimes’ to meet, 

Those naughty men and boys, about the street, 
Who strike 1 their horses, arid their donkeys too, 
And call t^em wickea names, tojnake them go. 
Poor patient animals! how mute they stand, 
And let me pat them with njy little 4iand; 

I could riot bear to hurt (If-* use them ill^ 

And when I am a man, I never will. 

For they can feel as well as vte, you know, 

And therefore we should never treat them so; 
Because I should not like myself to be | 

Half starved, and kick’d, and lash’d so cruelly. 

Then useful horses carry heavy loads. 

And draw the carts of stones to menfl the roads; 
Therefore I’m sure it must be very.wrong 
To hurt them, after working all day loilg. 
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But people should headways kirfd and good. 

And give them plfnly of good wholesome food, 

And beep them in a nice warm shed or'stall, 

And scarcely whipvthe poor dumb things at all. 

The patent Ox his owner knows, ' 

The Ass his master’s stall, 

But Man, who every blessing owes 
To God, forgets them all 1 

ABOUT TllftOWINO STONES. 

Would you learn, my little children, 

To be .very good and kind; 

What I telliyou, pray remember; 

What I teacH you,' always mind. 

In your play he very careful t 
Not to give another pain ; 

If rude children teafee or hurt you, 

" Never do the same ajpin. 

If a stone^vas thrown against you. 

And should hit your head or eye, 

Don’t you know ’twould hurt you sadly ? 

Don’t you think ’twould make you cry ? 

Never throw\a sjtone or brick then, 

Though you see no" creature near: 

Tis a dangirous naughty practice. 

Which my little ones should fear. 

Never do luce thgse bad children, . 

Who are often in the street, 

Throwing stonrs at dogs or horses, 

Or at any thing they meet. 

God will love the child that’s gentle, 
fAnd that tries to do no wrong; 

Think of this, my dearest children, 

Even though you are so young. 

'Question tile children on the above, and endeavour 
strongly to jmprpss upon their minds the various evils 
resulting from throwing stones. 
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FIRST SONG, WITH APPROPRIATE ACTION. 

This is the way they* strjjce a light, 

they strike a light, they strike a light; 

This’is the way tncy strike sf light, 
with flint, and steel, and tinder. 

TMis is the way we wash our face,j&c. 
to come to school in the morning. 

This is the way we show our hands, &c. 
**• whether they are fclean or dirty. 

It is a shame to come to school,*&c. 
with dirty hands .or fao.es. 

Clean children like to come tp school, &c. 
hut not with dirty faces. 

This is the way the sawyers work, &c. 
t<j cut the wood in pieces. » >• 

This is the way Ifcey cut the s|ones, &c. 
to fit them for the huflding. 

This is the way we tie omj shoes, &C. 
always when they want it. 

This is the way we milk thJ cow, &c. 
to ge^our milk for bAalffast. 

This is the way they mow th<* grass, &c. 
to make the hay for the h 

• -** 

SECOND SONG, WITH APPROPRIATE ACTION. 

This is the way we spread*manure, • 

When lands are much in need ; 

This is the way we plough the ground^ 

Before we sow the seed. * 

This is the way we sow the seed, # 

Which every child should know; 

This is the way we harrow the grotyid, 

And cover the seed to grow. • 
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This is .the way^wp Scare the cfows. 

That come to pick the seed; 

This'is the way we hoe the ground. 

To clear out evety weed. 

This is the Way we reap*the corn, 

When harvest time is come; 

This is the way we hind the com 
In shel ves to cany home. 

This is the way we thrash the com. 

On winter’s coldest day; 

This is tlje way we fan the com, 

To blow the ichaff away. 

This is the way we grind the corn, 

Into fine flofir so sweet; « 

This is the way we knead the dough, 

And so make broad 'to eat. 

. 'r. BILBY. 

f - —- 

THIRD SONG, WITH APPROPRIATE ACTION. 

• • f * 

This is the way we sow the com, 

We sow the dpm, we sow the com; 

'This is the way de soyf the corn," 

November and December. • 

C 

This is the wpy we reap the com. 

We reajfth/l com, we reap the com; 

This .ip , the way we' reap the com, 

In the month o£. August. 

This is the waj we thrash the com. 

We thrash the com, we thrash the com; 

This is the way we thrash the com, 

Beady to send to the mill. 

This is the way the mill goes round, 

The miff goes round, the mill goes round; 

This ip the way the mill goes round, 

When it’s grinding the flour. 
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DENOMINATIONS OP LAND. 

• • 

Tune —“ LonesdaU 


The surface of the globe. 

By some is said to be 
One-third the dry and solid l^nd, 
Two-thirds the dark blue sea. 

• > 

A portion of the land, • 

' Of very greaU extent. 

Unbroken by the rolling sea, 

• We call a Continent. , 

\ 

A space the ocean Abounds, 

Save at a narrow spot. 

This name, descriptive bf its state. 
Peninsula has got. * 

An Isle or Isfand is ■ . 

TKe name by us applied* 

To land which seas or oce'jns ^leep 
Surround on eve£v.%ide. „ 

And we an Isthmus call 
That narrow spot or beck. 

Which thus doth mighty bays or seas 
Completely intersect. 

• 

A promontory, cape. 

Or headland, bold jut out 
Afar into the sea, and make 
The seaman sail about. * 
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DENOMINATIONS OF WATER. 
t Tune—“ LSnesdale.” 

The vast expansive deep. 

Is ocean Gained aright ; 

There we may sail for many days. 

And land still out of sight. 

A lea, though also v/ist, 

And green and briny too. 

Has shingle sand, of rocky coasts. 
Much- nearer us in view. 

An outlet from a §ea, 

Into the^ ocean great. 

Narrow'd by land on either side,. 

Is often call’d a strait. 

* A passage where the tide 
Without obstruction/.lows, , 

Though l$hg ai/i narrow, by the name 
Of channel often goes. 

When many rivers meet, 

As in thetaea they fall. 

An estuaiy, Voifnd, of firth. 

The’" swelling tide we call. 

A bay isrwhere the sea 
BredkSkin upon the land; 

A gulf'is more Sitensive«still, 

And deep, \ye understand. 

i A haven oV a creek 
Are bays of smaller size. 

Where ships may proper shelter seek 
When violent storms arise. 

When hills on every side 

* A sheet of water make, 

Or large,, or small, or salt, or fresh. 

We sdy it is a lake. 
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THE OCEANS* 

The oceans number five: 
Two lie aronnd the poles, 
between us apd America; 

A third th’ Atlantic rolls. 

The Indian Ocean next, 

A fourth is said to be; 
The fifth the £reat Pacific is, 
Prom tempest? ever free. 


TUB STREAMS. 

The rain,descending from the Rills, 

Or melting mass of snow, 

* Creates a multitude of"rills, 

Thtit ripple down below: 

By rills uniting ara begun 
Bums, rivulets, or brooks. 

Which round about the mountains run. 
And through the valley’s crooks. 

Then crasgy rocks they tam/le o’er, 
Whiclrwe a cascade call, \ 

Or catarafft, with furious roarA* 

Or linn, or waterfall. 

Their limpid streams, prpgiedin^ tnence. 
Through straths their courses wej.i - ? 

Until in some great confluence. 

Their meeting currents blt*nd. 

Thus rivers into seas, or firths, 

Or estuaries spread, , 

And far from where they had their source. 
Flow to the ocean’s bed. 
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Flower Borie .• 
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No. 1L , 


Teacher’s House, and ilas^-Room over School. 



References to hoik Cuts. 

A The Pore** and Lobby, #wiih stair to the* storey 
above. *’ * \ • 

B The moveable Rostrum. ' * 

C The Stove. 9 

D Girls’ Water Closet, with, dbor-s<. -°en. 

E Boys’ ditto, with* retiring-place at i.^r end, and* 
door-screens. 

G Covered way to Water Closets. 

FF Gymnastic Swing Posts. 

II House Water Closet at top of stair. 

1 1 Stair from A in floor below. 

K Lobby leading to Passage, with a light above! at 
Parlour door. 

TIIE END. 


Edinburgh: 
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"Wilderspin’s “ Infant System”—"Wildtrrspin’s “ Early Disci- 
—Scripture Lessons for Schools on. the British System— ’ 
6oydei\, Manual—Bilby’s “ Infant School Assistant”—Stow*a* 
“ Infant Training”—The Child’s Magazine, or Instant,School 
Repository—The Glasgow l \fant School Magazine—The Glas¬ 
gow Infant School Visitor—Infant x'cachcr’s Assistant-Hints 
•for tho Formation of .Infant Schools—Milne’s Infant School 
Rhymes—Tho Book of Trades—The JbitMe Philosopher—Foot¬ 
steps to Natural History—Mother’s Assistant, or Questions in 
Arithmetic—Dai 1 Record of putie#, Organic, Moral, Religious, 
and Intellectual — Dr Mayo’s Lesson . on Objects — Abbot’s 
“Teacher”—Orville Taylor’s “District School” (Yew York) 
— Simpson’s “ Necessity of Popular Education as a National 
Object”—Report of tho Parliament 1 ^ Corn mttee on Drunken¬ 
ness, printed in a cheap form. 







